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THE BOHEMIAN GIRL 


Founded upon the famous opera of the same name 


REPUBLIC By O. A. Miller 





HE chateau and grounds of Count — shall now beguile this day and night. Care 
; Arnheim, near Presburg, on the _ shall be drowned in jolly bumpers, which 

banks of the famous blue Danube, can be surpassed by nothing on earth ex- 
were in gala array. The retainers of the cept a lovely woman’s smile.” 


Count were engaged in raising an immense He had just been answered by a con- 
national flag over a marble statue of the certed shout of approval from his retainers 
4 Emperor of Austria in honor of recent 





victories achieved by the Austrian forces 
against their arch enemies, and the people 
rejoiced at having won these conquests for 
their greatly beloved leader, by vanquishing 
the foemen, who were worthy of any war- 
riors’ steel. 


a 


“Scene from The Bohemian Girl’’ 


The Count emerged from the chateau, 
followed by nobles, retainers, pages and 
huntsmen. A great shout went up from 
the assembled multitude, attesting the high 
esteem and favor in which he was held by 
his loyal subjects. In honor of his recent 
victories the Count assured his subjects 
that they should now celebrate as befitted 
the occasion, and addressed them thus: 


“My noble countrymen, now that our 
foemen are vanquished, and all the attain- 
able glory of the battlefield has perched 
upon our banners, we may well honor in 
peace what we have done in war. The 
stirring chase, the festive banquet board, 
and all the varied charms afforded by each 
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and the populace, when little Arline, the 
Count’s young daughter, approached her 
father with outstretched arms and a be- 
witching smile of happy childhood. He 
took her into his arms and exclaimed with 
emotion : 

“Ah, who except those who feel with 
their innermost soul can tell the care a par- 
ent’s love reveals. How dear and fond 
you are to this widowed heart, my sweet 
Arline! How could I do without this 
comfort in my declining years?” 

When the Count had returned his little 
daughter to Buda, her faithful nurse, he 
re-entered the chateau, while a number of 
nobles and retainers departed for the chase. 
Florestein, a nephew of the Count, how- 
ever, when given a rifle and requested to 
join them, haughtily refused, and instead 
departed laughingly at the side of Buda 
and her precious charge. Slowly and in 
happy conversation the trio at last disap- 
peared on the narrow foot-path, winding 
among the giant rocks and boulders sur- 
rounding the mountainous eminence of the 
Arnheim castle. 

The white marble statue of the Emperor 
stood solitary and grim beneath the droop- 
ing folds of the victorious Austrian em- 
blem. There was a sweet calm pervading 
the hills along the peaceful Danube, wind- 
ing its devious way through the beautiful, 
vine-clad estates of Presburg, when there 
suddenly appeared from among the rocks 
the breathless and exhausted figure of a 
tattered and bedraggled wayfarer, who 
had evidently traveled many miles afoot. 
It was Thaddeus, a young proscribed Po- 
lish patriot, foot-sore and hungry, in 
search of food and shelter from his pur- 
suers. He cast himself into the cool 
shade upon a stone bench and exclaimed 
wearily: 

“Whither, oh God, are you guiding my 
errant footsteps? I can no longer elude 
the* vigilance of my pursuers, for if I do 
not find aid and shelter I am lost. My 
bosom is athrob with painful sighs at leav- 
ing behind all my loved ones and all that 
is dear to me on earth. Alas! How little 
[ now heed where I dwell, since I am ban- 
ished from home and country by a stern 
decree of a Fate as relentless as she is 
fickle. But what is that approaching yon- 
der? A band of gypsies, unless mine eyes, 
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THE CHILD IS SAVED 


which have challenged hawks for vision, 
deceive me.” 


It was in fact a troop of gypsies, led 
by that intrepid leader Devilshoof. Per- 
ceiving Thaddeus, they were about to seize 
and search him, when they recognized in 
his tattered garments the remnant of a 
soldier’s uniform. While they hesitated 
whether or not to rob him, Thaddeus ap- 
proached the leader of the band, and 
suavely addressed him as follows: 


“Your manner and habits please me. I 
am young, strong, and have, I believe, 
plenty of courage. I should like to join 
your band.” 

“Who are you?” demanded Devilshoof. 

“One without money, without home and 
without hope; an atom adrift in space with- 
out purpose, without ambition, 
destiny.” 

“You are just the fellow for us, then,” 
responded the gypsy leader, cheerily slap- 
ping Thaddeus on the back. 

Almost simultaneously with this greet- 
ing, a gypsy look-out upon the rocks an- 
nounced the approach of a body of soldiers. 

“They are in search of me,” sadly moan- 
ed Thaddeus. . 

“Well, indeed,” said Devilshoof; “they'll 
have to be exceedingly cunning to find you. 
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Follow my instructions and you shall elude 
them.” 

The gypsies then stripped Thaddeus of 
his soldier’s garments and supplied him 
with a gypsy’s frock. When this transfor- 
mation had been completed the proscript 
mingled with the crowd just as an officer 
of the soldiery approached and inquired of 
Devilshoof whether he had seen a stranger 
prowling about the vicinity. 

“No,” responded the gypsy chief. Then 
he hesitated a moment and continued: 

“But stay, methinks there was a Polish 
tefugee ran by here just a moment ago. 
He passed up yonder rocks to the north.” 

“He is the man,” hastily responded the 
soldier. “Thank you, my friend. For- 
ward, men!” 

After the soldier constabulary had de- 
parted, Thaddeus and Devilshoof exulted 
with each other over their clever ruse, 
when loud shouts and alarms arose from 
the distance. These became more distinct 
when a body of huntsmen were observed 
crossing the view, upon the rocks. Soon all 
was commotion, and before long Flore- 
stein rushed up to the gypsy band, pale, 
trembling and frightened almost to death. 

“My God! Help!” he exclaimed. “The 
Count Arnheim’s daughter and her attend- 
ant are being attacked by an infuriated 
stag in the forest and are perhaps killed 
by this time. Won’t some one go to the 
rescue?” 

Observing Florestein’s discarded rifle, 
Thaddeus hurriedly seized it and disap- 
peared among the rocks, while the alarm, 
sounded by the peasants, brought the 
Count upon the scene. His grief knew no 
bounds when he was told of what was 
transpiring in the woods. After heart- 
rending lamentations and a long wait 
Thaddeus reappeared, bearing Arline in his 
arms. The little girl had suffered a severe 
wound upon the arm, where the infuriated 
stag had gored her with his antlers, but 
otherwise she was none the worse for her 
exciting experience. Clasping his child in 
his arms the Count exclaimed: 

“Praised be Providence that her life has 
been spared, for she is all in this world 
that renders mine happy!” 

Then turning to Thaddeus he said: 

“Stranger, accept the hand of one who, 
however different to you in station, can 
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never sufficiently thank you for the service 
you have rendered him. I trust you will 
remain and join the festivities we are about 
to indulge in; and ’twill gratify me to hear 
how I can be useful to you.” 

Thaddeus thanked the Count and accept- 
ed his invitation to participate in the fes- 
tivities. All were seated at tables which 
had previously been laid within the castle 
park. Thaddeus occupied a prominent 
place at the banquet board. Florestein, 
also, was conspicuously arrayed in bright 
jewels and fashionable raiment, while at 
one of the windows of the castle in plain 
view of the banqueters Buda was seated 

















THE TOAST 


with arms folded affectionately about the 
slender figure of little Arline, whose 
wounded arm was swathed in bandages. 
By way of diversion, a number of quaint 
national dances were rendered for the 
benefit of the banqueters, at the conclusion 
of which the Count arose slowly from his 
chair. 

The company was silent in order to hear 
what he was about to say. Lifting his 
glass from the table Count Arnheim spoke 
thus: 

“I ask you all to pledge the health of our 
great and glorious Emperor of Austria!” 

All the guests arose and turned toward 
the statue of the Emperor, while the as- 
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sembled peasantry stood respectfully near. 
Thaddeus, alone, kept his seat, on perceiv- 
ing which Florestein sidled around to the 
Count and apprised him of the strange cir- 
cumstance. The latter filled a glass with 
wine and, advancing toward Thaddeus, 
said: 

“I challenge you to empty this goblet to 
the health of our Emperor.” 

Taking the glass from the Count, Thad- 
deus held it momentarily aloft and then 
exclaimed : 

“TL accept the challenge and thus I empty 

it.” 
He thereupon proceeded to the statue 
and shattered the glass at its base with a 
look of the utmost hatred and contempt. 
A general burst of indignation followed, 
and cries of “Down with the base polt- 
roon!” came from all quarters. The Count 
interceded, however, when the nobles and 
publicans were about to do violence to the 
proscript. Turning to Thaddeus, Count 
Arnheim exclaimed angrily: 


“Stranger, | cannot answer for your life 
now for a single moment, so leave while 
you may the spot where you have raised 
such strife and sacreligiously defamed and 
dishonored the statue of our great and no- 
ble Emperor. You have done me a great 
service, for which I am grateful, but your 
presence among my angry subjects will 
serve only to excite them to a greater state 
of wrath, which might result in your ulti- 
mate undoing. So, go!” 

As he concluded the Count threw a purse 
full of gold at the feet of Thaddeus. Just 
as this incident had transpired Devilshoot 
appeared before the banqueters and while 
they gazed in blank astonishment upon the 
intrduer the gypsy chief exclaimed in a 
loud and belligerent voice: 

“Where is the hand that dares to touch 
one hair of the head I have sworn to pro- 
tect?” Then to the Count: 

“And you, sir, permit me to say that the 
pulse of pride of which you glorified no- 
bles prate so much, beats as high in the 
breast of the meanest Plebian as in the 
carcass of the most bedizened Patrician 
who ever drew the breath of life.” 

At the same moment Thaddeus threw 
back the purse at Count Arnheim and 
cried: 





“Take back your gold and learn to know 
that there is one at least in this world who 
can never be bribed to abandon principle 
or worship at the feet of your false and 
unholy idols.” 

At these words the nobles and retainers 
began a concerted attack upon Devilshoof, 
and soon had him hors de combat. The 
gypsy chief was then carried into the castle 
and incarcerated in one of the cells re- 
served for prisoners of war. Having thus 
disposed of Devilshoof the Count and his 
friends resumed their festivities. 

But the clever Devilshoof was not to be 
held in confinement quite as -easily as had 
been contemplated by his captors. By 
means of a clever ruse he detracted the at- 
tention of his guards, secured the keys to 
the corridor of his prison and was later 
observed by Buda climbing out of one of 
the windows of the castle. Lightly he 
swung himself across the ledge into the 
window of Arline’s chamber, shutting it 
carefully after him. Buda ran excitedly 
into the castle and after a brief interval the 
window of Arline’s chamber was thrown 
open. Buda, pale and with disheveled hair, 
waving her arms wildly, was screaming at 
the top of her voice. She signified by her 
gestures that Arline had disappeared. 

The festivities ceased and Count Arn- 
heim, accompanied by nobles and retainers, 
rushed into the castle. But they were too 
late to intercept Devilshoof, who had kid- 
napped Arline and vanished from the cas- 
tle as though the earth had swallowed him 
up. An alarm was immediately sounded 
and the entire countryside joined in the 
search for the missing Devilshoof and the 
kidnapped girl. 

A small body of huntsmen reported hav- 
ing caught a momentary glimpse of» the 
gypsy chief as he was crossing a danger- 
ous precipice, but they were in no position 
to approach and apprehend him, so he es- 
caped in the fastness of the hills. Count 
Arnheim was distracted with grief over 
the loss of his daughter, and attempted to 
jump from the rocks into the Danube, but 
was held back by some of his retainers, 
into whose arms he fell limp and senseless. 

* * * 

After twelve years the ceaseless grind 
of time had wrought wondrous changes. 
The child Arline had grown into a beauti- 
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ful woman; a beauty undimmed by the un- 
conventional gypsy dress in which she was 
attired as she lay, peacefully sleeping, upon 
a rare Oriental tiger-skin. Arline had in- 
deed become a member of Devilhoof’s 
gypsy band, which had camped in the 
moonlight on one of the streets of Pres- 
burg. In the distance there were visible 
the faint lights of a large hotel; their glim- 
mer was feeble and sickly when contrasted 
with the magnificent splendor of Luna, for 
it was indeed a night reflecting nature’s 
most gloriously happy mood. 

Beside Arline, like a faithful watchdog, 
sat Thaddeus, the proscript, guarding her 
as a devoted father might guard his off- 
spring. Ever and anon the city guards 
patrolled before the tents of the gypsies 
and cast a suspicious glance at the unwel- 
come visitors, but they were not molested. 
Long after midnight, when the guards had 
made their final round, Devilshoof emerg- 
ed from one of the tents, whistled softly 
and was soon surrounded by the faithful 
men of his tribe. The chief was in the 


gorgeous attire of a dandy, but his follow- 
ers, knowing his mysterious ways, hardly 
gave this a thought. Raising aloft his arm 
and pointing to the windows of the hotel, 
Devilshoof spoke softly: 

“Do you perceive yonder hotel? Well, 
before long there will appear from thence 
the straggling victims of a bacchanalian 
joust. Steeped in the fumes of the goblet 
and bereft of their moral sense and reason, 
they will be an easy prey. You shall di- 
vest them of their golden trinkets by po- 
litely drawing their purses without drawing 
your steel. Silence, therefore, and pro- 
ceed.” 

Before long a young man came reeling 
out of the hotel, dishevelled in person and 
beclouded in intellect, but studded with 
golden baubles and precious stones. It 
was Florestein, Count Arnheim’s nephew. 
Devilshoof and several gypsies approached 
him quietly and soon the latter had him re- 
lieved of his costly trinkets. They pocketed 
the young man’s watch, rings and chain, 
all of great value, and finally Devilshoof 
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took a rich medallion from around his 
victim’s neck. 

Just as he disappeared with his loot the 
beautiful queen of the gypsies arrived 
upon the scene from one of the tents and 
commanded the marauders to return to 


Florestein the effects they had taken from . 


him. The Count’s nephew, partially recov- 
ering his senses, begged for the medallion 
which the gypsy chief had taken away with 
him and the queen, feeling compassion for 
the young man, took him under her pro- 
tection. She led him into a tent where he 
also met Arline and Thaddeus, who had 
become greatly attached to each other. It 
was a love that was mutual in the fullest 
measure, so when Thaddeus saw the hand- 
some Florestein and the admiring glances 
he cast upon his sweetheart, his jealousy 
was immediately aroused. 

















THE GYPSY. BETROTHAL 


Advancing toward Arline, Thaddeus took 
the girl in his arms and kissed her passion- 
ately. The gypsy queen had long loved 
Thaddeus in secret but her affection was 
not returned by the latter, so when she 
came upon the scene at the moment when 
Thaddeus was fondly embracing Arline, 
her rage knew no bounds. Turning to Ar- 
line she exclaimed: 

“How dare you aspire to the love of him 


who possesses the heart of your queen? I 
ask him now to speak for himself and 
choose between us, once and for all.” 

Thaddeus silently held out his arms to 
Arline, who rushed toward them, while 
casting a look of supreme triumph toward 
the queen. Thaddeus had apprised Arline 
of the fact that he had rescued her from 
the infuriated stag when she was a child, 
but she did not know she was of noble 
birth, for her lover had carefully guarded 
this secret. After the gypsy queen realized 
that she was unable to part the lovers and 
that Thaddeus was irretrievably lost to 
her, she gave her consent to the betrothal 
of the couple after the rites of her tribe. 

Shortly after the betrothal of Thaddeus 
and Arline the gypsy band drifted to the 
Grand Fair in the public plaza of Pres- 
burg. A scene of grandeur greeted the eye 
upon the main thoroughfare of that city. 
Foreign shops had been opened every- 
where; curious rope-dancers, showmen, 
wax-works, as well as all the attendant 
games of chance, were in evidence, as far 
as the eye could see. Flags and bunting 
festooned all the windows of the city, while 
the joyous ringing of bells proclaimed that 
it was a public holiday. 

During the height of these festivities 
Florestein came face to face with Arline in 
the company of Devilshoof. He scruti- 
nized the beautiful gypsy girl closely, as 
if trying to remember where he had seen 
her before. A short distance away he per- 
ceived Count Arnheim approaching with 
some officers of state. The old gentleman 
was now very gray and feeble and his step 
slow, while sorrow had furrowed his erst- 
while smooth and placid brow beyond all 
semblance of his former self. His nephew 
approached him and, while whispering in 
his ear, pointed to Arline. The Count gazed 
attentively at her and then turned away his 
head, sighing heavily. Finally Florestein 
approached Arline and addressed her as 
follows: 

“Fair creature, your manner has en- 
chanted me, and I would fain take a lesson 
from you.” 

She gazed at him curiously and re- 
sponded: 

“In politeness, sir? By all means; to 
begin then, whenever you address a lady 
always take off your hat first.” 
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“A very smart remark!” he responded 
with a titter. “Upon my word, a very smart 
remark! Your naivete only increases the 
feeling of admiration and devotion which 
a too susceptible heart has engendered for 
you.” 

Arline burst out laughing, while Flore- 
stein continued: 

“Do not mock me, but pity my too sus- 
ceptible nature and let me print one kiss 
upon your fresh and inviting lips.” 

For reply Arline violently slapped the 
young fop’s face, an incident witnessed by 
the gypsy queen, who at once sought Thad- 
deus and apprised him of what had oc- 
curred. The latter hurried toward them 
with the intention of promptly chastising 
Florestein. When he confronted the two, 
however, they both laughed merrily in his 
face. Thaddeus, astounded, regarded them 
both closely when the queen approached 
and exclaimed: 

“Well, in truth, if this isn’t the very per- 
son from whom Devilshoof secured that 
medallion. Arline, you have acted well 


your part and I now reward you by pre- 
senting you with this medallion.” 

She placed the medallion, which she had 
taken from her bosom, around Arline’s 
neck. 

After the gypsies had departed Flore- 
stein, who had recognized his medallion 
around Arline’s neck, rushed to the Hall of 
Justice, summoned the guards and had the 
girl arrested upon the charge of having 
stolen the medallion. Arline was promptly 
brought before Count Arnheim, presiding 
as the judge in the Hall of Justice. Flore- 
stein persisted in pressing his charges when 
friends attempted to have the case dis- 
missed. A large, life-size portrait of Ar- 
line as a child hung upon the wall of the 
court-room and as Count Arnheim sadly 
looked from it to Arline he detected the 
resemblance and wiped a tear from his 
cheek. 

Arline was finally arraigned and, looking 
contemptuously at Florestein, she address- 
ed the Court with winsome grace and be- 
coming dignity: 
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“Heaven knows I am innocent and if 
your Lordship knew my heart you would 
not deem me guilty.” 

Florestein, however, had procured wit- 
nesses who saw the medallion around Ar- 
line's neck, and all the circumstances 
pointed strongly to her guilt. In despair 
she was about to draw a dagger from be- 
neath her scarf in an attempt to kill her- 
self when the Count perceived the wound 
inflicted by the infuriated stag in the for- 
est when she was a child. He seized her 
arm and demanded an explanation. Arline 
truthfully related the story told to her by 
Thaddeus, and the Count at once identi- 
fied the girl as his long lost daughter. He 
embraced her in a transport of joy, freed 
her and promptly established her in her 
rightful position as the heiress of the great 
Arnheim estates. 

Amid her new surroundings, as one of 
the greatest ladies in the land, Arline’s 
heart still pined for Thaddeus, who was 
not permitted to visit her. He, too, was 
sad at heart, but felt he could not, now, 
aspire to one of such eminent social po- 
sition. One day, however, he determined 
to see her at all hazards and bid her a 
last farewell, hoping that in her heart she 
might still retain a lingering memory of 
the happy past in the company of the hero 
who had saved her life. After many 
ruses and much strategy he at last met 
Arline, whose heart had never failed to 
cherish an undying love for him. She 
truthfully assured Thaddeus that she would 


never wed another, but would remain for- 


ever true to the only love of her young 
life. 


The gypsy queen, realizing the state of 
affairs, and still loving Thaddeus, once 
more contrived to have the medallion found 
in the possession of Arline, thinking that 
she might thus succeed in separating the 
lovers and perhaps winning Thaddeus. 
But again her plot failed, for Arline’s 
lover sought the Count, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was a proscript, openly 
declared his love for the former gypsy 
girl, and frankly related the complete 
story of his life. The Count was greatly 
moved when he found that Thaddeus was 
not a gypsy, but of good family and hon- 
orable birth. He buried forever the preju- 
dices of a great nation at war and bestowed 
the hand of his daughter Arline upon the 
hero, who had not only saved her life, but 
guarded her through the vicissitudes of 
her nomadic trials with the troupe of 
Devilshoof. 


Blessing Thaddeus and Arline, as they 
stood before the prematurely aged Count, 
Arnheim grasped their joined hands and 
solemnly said: 


“Neither the feuds of national strife, nor 
the party storms of political conquest 
should impart their sorrows to the calmer 
scenes of the heart. So, with penitent soul, 
I bless this union founded by the grace of 
God to be nurtured in His Infinite Wis- 
dom.” 
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CUSTER’S LAST FIGHT 


Founded upon the true story of the Battle of the Little Big Horn 


BISON—101 


HEN the great crystals of Fate are 
forming, the final jar precipitating 
them is given by anyone who hap- 

pens to be near. The innocent, the uninter- 
ested even, may be called upon to perform 
this final act of destiny. 

At the end of a busy, fatiguing day, two 
exploring naturalists sat by a campfire in 
the desert, cooking their evening meal. The 
spot was a lonely one, near a convenient 
waterhole, looking over monotonous levels. 
Only one elevation could be seen, a small 
sandhill. With their backs to this wall, they 
discussed the achievements of the day and 
the business of the morrow. 

“If luck continues we shall get out of 
here in a week.” 

“In less time if we're not stopped.” 

“Who'd stop us?” 

“Redskins.” 

“They won’t. We've nothing they want.” 

“They sometimes do things for the fun 
of it.” 

“Not often. Afraid?” 

“No, but I'll be glad when we’re safe 
home. There’s a feeling in the air—you 
must have caught it at the Fort—l’m not 
superstitious—but—” 

As if the vague terror suggested took 
shape at his words, while they were talking, 
appeared an apparition in breechclout and 
eagle’s feathers, crawling serpent-wise, on 
its belly, to the edge of the little hill. 

The speaker reached out his hand for the 
coffee-pot. 

The human serpent writhed upward. Not 
a forked tongue, but a swift arrow darted 
forth and struck. The man bending over 
the fire staggered to his feet. His compan- 
ion turned a face of horror to meet a blow 
which turned it into a featureless mass. 

The serpent became a ravaging wolf, 
pawing at the pockets of his victims. 
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Blinded by greed, he did not see the troop 
of cavalrymen approaching in the distance, 
handkerchiefs across their faces, eyes show- 
ing dark and dust-rimmed above the white. 
Nor did they see him. Like a spectre he 
departed, carrying guns and ammunition, 
leading the pack-mule of the murdered 
naturalists, and made his way to the nearest 
Indian village. 

Twilight and silence settled down upon 
the desert. The cavalrymen reached the 
waterhole. 

“God in Heaven!” they cried. “When 
will these horrors end!” They laid the 
dead bodies on two of their horses and 
rode sorrowfully back to the Fort, not 
knowing that the end had already begun 
and that its accomplishment would levy a 
terrible toll on themselves. 

For a year, Fate lingered. Emboldened 
by the lapse of time and his own freedom, 
Rain-in-the-Face boasted openly, of the 
murder he had committed. At the Stand- 
ing Rock Agency, almost under the walls 
of the Fort, he gathered the malcontents 
around him and vaunted his villainy, even 
while continuing to draw rations. The In- 
dians of the Agency listened, mutely admir- 
ing. If they but dared, if they were as 
brave as he, together they could drive out 
the intruding settlers, the domineering sol- 
diers, the agents with their obnoxious rules. 

An Indian policeman drew near, listened, 
and passed silently into the office. Mc- 
Laughlin was at his desk. 

“Rain-in-the-Face is outside, bragging of 
having killed those two civilians from the 
Fort.” 

The agent sprang up, excitedly. 
your eye on him. 
graph office.” 

The operator was at his post. He, too, 
started and exclaimed. The orderly caught 


“Keep 
I’m going to the tele- 
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fire and ran to kindle the Fort. Along the 
road, past the stockade, to headquarters he 
carried the news. The General’s orderly 
thrilled with it. Custer, himself, received it 
as significant of what was to follow. 
Mrs. Custer entered the room, drawn ir- 
resistibly to this emotional center. Her 
husband showed her the message. There 
were no secrets between those two. “Whom 
are you going to send to arrest the mur- 
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RAIN-IN-THE-FACE ARRESTED 


derer?” she asked quickly, knowing how 
discreet the messenger must be. 

“I shall send Tom.” 

It was Brother Tom’s turn. Glad to be 
“in it,’ grateful for action, as the true sol- 
dier always is, he gathered his men and 
rode away. 

Less like formal resistance than like the 
enveloping tepee and wickieup with hellish 
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kicking and screaming of a naughty child, 
appeared the brief stand made by Rain-in- 
the-Face and his friends. Seized, bound 
and led away, he left his companions gap- 
ing after him. 

“There’s no real fight in those fellows,” 
commented McLaughlin, but the Indian 
policeman shook his head. He knew that 
under the puerile show of rebellion, its real- 
ity lay black and terrible, a lake of pitch, 
purpose. While Rain-in-the-Face was in 
prison, that purpose would not alter, it 
would merely wait, gathering power and di- 
rection until the leader should return. Re- 
turn he did, one day, broken wrist-irons 
dangling, the scowl of hatred and revenge, 
which he had worn when he left then, 
deepened into ominous furrows. 

Sitting Bull, the Medicine Man, shook 
hands gravely. “You have come,” he said. 
“Now we can act.” He struck off the irons 
and set the leader in the midst of the coun- 
cil. 

It was spring. From lodge to lodge flew 
the message from Sitting Bull, “To the 
buftalo hunt all! Not one shall remain 
behind!” Eager as children just out of 
school, the “friendlies” left the agency to 
join the “hostiles” Gall, Crow King, Black 
Moon the Uncapapa, Low Dog, Crazy 
Horse, Big Road the Ogallala, Spotted Ea- 
gle the Sansarc, White Bull and Little 
Horse the Cheyennes, all were there; 
squaws and pappoose followed with ponies 
and paraphernalia. They came from every . 
direction, pouring into the village where 
Sitting Bull “made medicine” and directed 
the council. It was more than obedience to 
the command of the chief; it was an an- 
swer to the call of the wilderness. Every 
tingling drop in their veins responded to 
that age-old beckoning of the earth to her 
children. Back to the influences which had 
fostered and fed what was best in them in 
the old days of faithful living according to 
their lights, and which now, in the days of 
their degeneration, stimulated and strength- 
ened all that was worst in them, they went. 
With muscles of steel and brains of quick- 
silver, they swarmed in the valley among 
the hills. 

“Return to the Agency,” commanded the 
Government in the person of McLaughlin. 

Return? As well ask the Arabian genie 
of the bottle to return to the narrow con- 
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fines from which it had escaped. What 
then? Why, then, the soldier to his imme- 
morial task; his sword must cut the Gor- 
dian knot! 

Not like the genie from the bottle, but 
like the fragrance from the broken box of 
ointment, issued a spirit from the Fort, 
equally irresponsible; unfaltering surrender 


vulsively as the regiments went by; cavalry 
and infantry with all their careful equip- 
ment, packmules, artillery, ammunition, am- 
bulance. Civilization was putting up her 
cleverest defense against the monstrous 
forces she had set in motion even drawing 
upon them to help herself in the struggle. 
Indian scouts were guiding and Indian 











THE INDIAN VILLAGE 


of men’s lives and women’s hearts. Gal- 
lantly, gaily even, the ranks of order and 
discipline presented themselves on the par- 
ade grounds of Fort Lincoln, proclaiming 
their superiority to the mob of disorder and 
undiscipline, waiting for them among the 
hills; brave and obedient and enduring, 
they ranged themselves on the side of the 
Law. What outlaw could stand against 
them. Not a feature was lacking in that 
picture, of developed and compacted ener- 
gy; officers in their places, men in line; na- 
tional and regimental colors fluttering. 
At the head of the column, with General 
Custer and Captain Tom, rode the Gener- 
al’s wife, an oriflamme of courage to the 
women as her husband was ever to the 
men. They watched her eagerly, these poor 
pathetic wives and sweethearts striving to 
imitate her high bearing and unfaltering 
faith. But they clasped their children con- 





squaws were watching with the whites. 
Was this better, to follow and to watch, 
better than to fight? Their stolid faces did 
not say, but their controlled pulses must 
have twitched an accompaniment to the 
throbbing impetus which marched with the 
soldiers and sounded with the band in the 
strains of “Garry Owen.” 

The troops were passing, all too quickly. 
Hand pressed hand, children were held up 
for their fathers’ farewell kisses. 

It was over. They were gone. Alas! 
for the aching, breaking hearts that were 
left behind. 

One last wrench remained, the parting of 
Custer and his wife, two gallant souls 
whose mutual love and confidence seemed 
more to rise like twin angels from that 
hell of War. 

Now for the perilous march, the hurried 
bivouac, hastened by news of unexpected 
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strength on the part of the enemy, sleep- 
less nights and the torture of thirst, borne 
patiently by the men but throwing the ani- 
mals into a panic of fear as they plunged 
into enticing pools only to discover that the 
water was brackish and bad, to drink. It 
was as if the earth withheld her ministra- 
tions from them in favor of the dusky 
children who had leaped into her arms and 
now clung to her breast drawing in re- 
freshment and resistance at every breath. 
“It will be impossible to give you definite 
instructions,” Brigadier-General Terry had 
written to General Custer, when entrusting 

















CUSTER TAKES THE TRAIL 


to him the charge of the expedition, “and 
the Department Commander places too 
much confidence in your zeal, energy and 
ability, to wish to impose upon you precise 
orders which might hamper your actions 
when nearly in contact with the enemy.” 
Not until the expedition was well under 
way could the dauntless officer have rea- 
lized the crushing weight of this “unham- 
pered” responsibility, but with every rod of 
the march the consciousness increased that 
this was no ordinary undertaking. Every 
scout who returned from examining the 
trails brought signs that testified to unex- 
pected numbers and unparalleled prepara- 
tion. 

“The old Seventh Regiment can handle 








them,” Custer had said, when offered rein- 
forcements. 


“The Old Seventh,” Keogh, Reno, Bet- 
teen; picked men, tried-out and seasoned ; 
srother Tom, Brother-in-law Calhoun, kith 
and kin, his own people, filled with unfal- 
tering faith, unswerving allegiance. These 
were the comrades whom he could not even 
permit to yield to their piteous need of 
sleep, simply because the forest was already 
alive with reports of their coming and 
there was no time to be lost. These were 
the allies whom he saw subjected to the 
agonizing pangs of thirst. His voice learned 
new tones of tenderness when he spoke to 
them, his manner took on a_ gentleness 
which hurt them by its solicitude. “What 
does it mean?” they said, “he acts as if he 
thought something was going to happen.” 
In the frequent councils to which he sum- 
moned the officers, he continually asked if 
they had any suggestion to make. Sugges-_ 
tions! To the leader on whose strength 
they had always leaned, to whose wisdom 
they had trusted their lives? 


He divided his troops, sent Reno to che 
west and Benteen to the southwest for a 
secret flank movement, to throw the Indi- 
ans into disorder while he advanced in the 
open, his course being north among the 
hills, forming the east bank of the Little 
Big Horn. Benteen was soon lost to view 
in the woods. Reno followed the mountain 
stream down towards the valley. He and 
his men had not gone far when dark forms 
appeared on the slopes above them. They 
pressed on and did their futile best to ef- 
fect an entrance within the lines of the en- 
campment. To their surprise it was im- 
pregnable as a fortress, this assembly of 
tepees and lodges, groups of ponies, bands 
of warriors—numbers gave them strength. 
To the eyes of the advancing troops, the 
valley seemed filled to the rim with savages. 


“I did not know there were so many in 
the world,” said more than one soldier to 
his neighbor. Attack seemed madness with 
so few, yet feebly, ineffectually they made 
the effort. 

With the ease used in brushing aside a 
buzzing insect, the Indians drove them back, 
back to the stream and into it, where the 
white men floundered helplessly and the 
redmen were almost as much at home as on 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE 


the ground. The trails were their high- 
forest, but the mountain 
streams were their byways and they knew 
the one nearly as well as the other. They 
swam like seals, they found their footing 
on the slippery stones and stood where the 
soldiers went down. 


ways in the 


Resistance was im- 
They 
Dashing through 
the water wherever they could, horses and 
men scrambled up the 


possible. Panic seized the troops. 


thought only of escape. 


precipitous banks 
and plunged into the forest, but not until 
many of them had been sacrificed. No hu- 
man power of persuasion could lead or 
drive them back into that cauldron of witch- 
craft, as it seemed to them. 
natural influences could 


Only super- 
predominate in 
They felt as if they had in- 
vaded the underworld, peopled with elemen- 
tals, more at home in the water and in the 
air than they themselves were on the land. 


such a place. 


Meanwhile, Benteen was groping his way 
through thick forests, wholly unfamiliar 
to him, and where the Indian scouts were 
puzzled by the obliteration of old land- 


marks. Again and again they retraced their 





steps, only to find themselves in blind alleys 
leading nowhere. Afar, in the shadowy dis- 
tance, they could hear occasional shouts and 
shots, cheers and yells, but it was impossi- 
ble to interpret the meaning of these 
sounds. What had happened to Reno, what 
was Custer doing? They did not know. 

Confident that his orders would be car- 
ried out to the letter, the General led his 
troops of gray horses and buckskin-clad 
riders straight on towards the village. He, 
too, heard shouts and screams but did not 
dream that Reno was being driven back. 
On the contrary, he expected to find the 
Indian ponies stampeded, the squaws en- 
gaged in quieting them and leading them to 
a safer spot, and the warriors, in their di- 
vided attention, an easy conquest. Instead, 
as soon as the troops alighted, prepared to 
advance afoot, up from their ambuscade 
started, it seemed to him, a thousand har- 
assing shapes that yelled and waved their 
blankets at the horses to frighten them, 
pouring shot after shot into the ranks of 
the soldiers. 

Even then, the whole appalling danger of 
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the situation was not revealed, such clouds 
of smoke and dust rolled up around the 
village. Calhoun was sent to one hill, Cus- 
ter and his men established themselves on 
another. In an incredibly short time, Cal- 
houn’s hill was surrounded. Equipped with 
long-range rifles, whereas the soldiers had 
only carbines, the red men had the advan- 
tage in weapons as well as in position. In 
supply of ammunition they were also the 
superiors. Divining this at the outset, they 
made wily attempts to draw the soldiers’ 
fire, leaping up into the air and suddenly 
dropping out of sight. All the tactics of 
Indian warfare were in active operation 
that day; cunning, agility, daring, were in 
every move. At a signal, they rose in a 
mass, like a tidal’wave and swept over the 
hill where Calhoun stood surrounded by 
his men and the hill became a submerged 
island, over »which the dark waves flowed. 


Rain-in-the-Face had now his opportu- 
nity. He was ready for it. Sitting Bull 
had prepared him by rites and ceremonies 
to believe in his own invincibility. Freedom 
and rest_had prepared him. Nights under 
the stars, nursing his revenge, had brought 
it to full fruitage. The time had come. He, 
the leader of the redmen, was to meet the 
leader of the whites, the arrogant, over- 
bearing, confident white warriors who said 
to the redmen, “Go back to the Agency; go 
back to prison; to walls that shut you in; 
to rules that smother you. Why? Because 
we Say it.” 


The time had come. The strength of the 
Indian was to be measured against the 
strength of the soldier. Rain-in-the-Face 
was sure of: the result. Did he not have 
_with him his totem, his white weaselfoot? 


Yet, as he approached the hill on which 
stood the gallant commander, something 
within him told him that this was not the 
end. He might belittle, degrade, destroy 
that proud figure, but the enforming per- 
sonality he could not reach. It was be- 
yond his insults, beyond the sting of his 
bullet, the thrust of his knife. This knowl- 
edge, instead of weakening, intensified his 
hatred. Like a demon, he inspired his war- 
riors with indomitable, deadly determina- 
tion. They swarmed about the hill and 
over it. 


At last, the white men realized the hope- 


lessness of their situation. They signalled 
for help with volleys of shot, they shouted 
and called. But no help came. Benteen 
was lost in the hills. Reno was crouching 
behind the cliffs. 


At the approach of death, when the great 
dark Doorway looms before the traveler in 
the Valley of the Shadow, we are told that 
vision clears, reaches farther and wider and 
deeper into the significance of things. What 
sights did Custer see as he stood there with 
his little band of faithful followers, facing 
the relentless hordes, pressing ever nearer? 


If he heard this, if he saw the sover- 
eignty of the white man beyond the reach 
of barbarous intention, it is understood, 
how when the rabble of Indian youths fol- 
lowed the warriors over the hill, they were 
held as were their elders, from laying pro- 
fane hands upon the dead face of the white 
leader. 


Night brought no news to Benteen and 
Reno. It was full of vague suggestions of 
unknown horrors. They saw _ strange 
shapes, heard strange voices. The moun- 
tains seemed full of monstrous forms. They 


_huddled in groups and whispered to one 


another, questioning what had happened 
and finding no answer. The next day they 
wandered about, not daring to go down in- 
to the valley, not venturing into the open. 

At the Fort, waiting for news had be- 
come unendurable. No message came, no 
hint was received to tell them how the ab- 
sent ones were faring. At last, wounded, 
bleeding, his eyes bloodshot and still filled 
with haunting terrors, Keogh’s horse found 
his way home. The saddle, turned and 
hanging, told its tale. The General’s wife 
joined the group of women who gathered 
around the silent messenger and mingled 
her tears with theirs. 


“From that time the life went out of the 
hearts of ‘the women who weep,’ and God 
asked them to walk on alone and in the 
shadow.” 

When Custer and his men rode down 
from the heights into the dark valley which 
opened its jaws to receive them, the su- 
preme sacrifice answered the supreme ques- 
tion. The Gordian knot was cut; but 
ragged ends remained, hopelessly parted. 
There was no possibility of re-uniting the 
broken threads, of convincing anyone that 
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mercy could be shown participants in such 
a ghastly slaughter. To outwit, out-maneu- 
ver the savage, to catch him in his own 
trap, to beat him at his own game, this 
was all that could be done. Buffalo Bill, 
cnief of scouts, with General Crook, pur- 
sued the Indians to the Canadian border. 
A troop of cavalry followed at a wary dis- 
tance. Before them, driven out of the val- 
leys among the hills, on and still on, to 
more and more inaccessible hiding-places, 
hastened the red men; warriors, squaws 


man’s tales by the campfire. 

Like many another dethroned monarch, 
missing his earthly kingdom, he annexed 
the realm of the supernatural and led his 
scattered and scanty admirers into the un- 
seen, through the mazes of the Ghost 
Dance. 

A distorted reflection of their prepara- 
tions for battle, the whirling, dizzying evo- 
lutions about the sacred pole revived in de- 
jected hearts some sparks of the old fire, 
which were blown into flame by their 
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KEOGH’S HORSE RETURNS 


with travois, children, horses and dogs, 
their flamboyant courage turned to abject 
fear. Where now was the Medicine Man 
with his promises of triumph? Into what 
a disgraceful plight his prophecies had 
brought them! 

Despised and deserted by his own people, 
Sitting Bull surrendered. No longer a 
power to be reckoned with, he was allowed 
to go his way. His reign on earth was 
over. No more would his call summon 
“friendlies” and “hostiles” to the buffalo 
hynt or the war path. Nothing remained 
except an old man’s life, telling an old 





crafty leader. Around and around, in a 
ring, men, women and boys holding each 
other’s hands, they danced to a mournful 
crooning, rising to a shriek as some hysteri- 
cal.squaw yielded to the hypnotic influences. 
Gasping, panting, throwing off upper gar- 
ments, some of them tumbling out of the 
ring, they pursued their, mad orgie. Occa- 
sionally, an unconscious squaw was laid at 
the feet of the Medicine Man, who forth- 
with announced the communication he was 
receiving from the ghosts through her life- 
less body. 


Reports of the dancing spread. Others 
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came, caught the frenzy. something like 
organization was developing. Stern and in- 
sistent the Law again intervened. Again 
like a whipped cur Sitting Bull was ordered 
“to heel.” Would he obey? Must he re- 
linquish even this pitiful display of power? 
Seduced by the beguiling voices which 


sooner or later betray the misguided to 


cause she knew only love, laying a wreath 
ot flowers at the foot of the monument 
marking the spot where Custer and his men 
made their last stand and confronted the 
last formidable menace of savage cruelty. 
Luster will never be forgotten. As long as 
hearts beat faster to the appeal of heroism, 
he will be seen with Captain Tom and Cal- 














AFTER THE BATTLE 


their destruction, he commanded his ghost- 
ridden followers to fight. Feebly they 
obeyed and paid the penalty. Like shadows 
they departed to the realm into whose mys- 
teries they had been peering. 

The storm-cloud which had risen over 
the valley broke and scattered. The echo- 
ing thunder of battle subsided. The sun 
shone through. Its rays lingered and rested, 
years after, on a little child, fearless be- 
cause she had nothing to fear, loving be- 


houn, leading the Gray Horse Troop down 
from the secure heights into the valley of 
danger. 
* Ok 

“How white they look!” whispered those 
who came in search for the beloved dead. 
Yes, how white. they look! When criti- 
cism and faultfinding have stripped them of 
their mantles of dignity and honor, have 
done their best to find scars of self-seeking 
and foolhardiness—How white they look! 
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THE REFUGEE’S CASKET 


GAUMONT 


WAHE grist of the guillotine had been 

_ grinding for some time during that 

terrible reign of terror which held all 

of France in its grasp, when the Marquis 

de Saint Hilaire suddenly decided that his 

beloved country would be better off without 
his presence. 


He had heard rumors to the effect that 
he was suspected of allying himself with 
one of the two warring, factions which had 
the country in a turmoil of excitement and 
in order to protect himself and his family, 
which consisted of his mother and his 
daughter, he decided to flee across the bor- 
der into Italy and leaye his handsome home 
and estates to the mercy of the mob. 

It was a beautiful place, this estate of the 
Marquis, with its spacious grounds all laid 
out in wonderful gardens, and with trees 
on every hand to lend shade -to the old 
castle which adorned: it. 


The interior of the castle was filled with 
priceless works of art, bric-a-brac and 
paintings, while the jewels of the Saint 
Hilaire’s were known the country over. 

Ordering his coach and four and bidding 
his family to hurriedly pack their most val- 
uable belongings, the Marquis prepared to 
vacate his home and leave his country. 
Calling Marie Jeanne, the laundry woman 
of the castle, to him he bade her look after 
things as well as she might while he was 
in exile and the faithful woman promised 
to do her best to protect the interests of 
her master and his family as long as she 
was in charge. 

Hardly had the coach rolled on its way 
across the border, scarcely in fact had its 
wheels passed far beyond the great gate 
which led out of the town walls, when a 
large body of men, citizens of the town of 
St. Hilaire, burst into the grounds sur- 
rounding the castle and made for the house 
itself. 


They had suspected that the Marquis had 


By Russell E. Smith 


allied himself with one of the parties of the 
Revolution and were determined to drag 
him and his family off to prison, and per- 
haps to death. 


Headed by two officers of the army they 
broke into the castle and searched it from 
cellar to roof for the Marquis, but in vain. 
He had just managed to elude them, and 
cheated the guillotine by a very narrow 
margin of safety. 

Not finding its master in the castle the 
mob decided to sack the place and take 
what they could find. Surely the Marquis 
could not have taken any of the many valu- 
able things, which every resident of St. 
Hilaire had heard tales of. He must have 
gone too hurriedly for that. What of the 
priceless jewels and the paintings and all 
the other things? If they could not have 
the Marquis and his household, they could 
at least take what he had left. 


But they reckoned without the brave lit- 
tle laundry woman, Marie Jeanne. 

While the mob were at the very doors 
she had gathered together the jewels of the 
family and packing them into a small chest 
she lowered them into a sort of cell which 
had been cut out of the rock and which 
lay beneath the fireplace in the great recep- 
tion room at the east end of the castle. 

Not finding what they sought, the angry 
men called upon the woman to reveal the 
hiding place of the family jewels but the 
brave laundry woman resolutely refused to 
give out any inkling of their hiding place. 

In vain they importuned, cajoled and fin- 
ally threatened, but with no effect on the 
stout-hearted woman who resolved to give 
her life if need be in defense of her mas- 
ter’s property. 

While the rest of the men were roaming 
about the various rooms of the place, rum- 
maging and taking whatever they could in 
the way of plunder, the two officers sud- 
denly discovered a small crack in the 
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MARIE JEANNE IS THREATENED 


hearthstone near where they were sitting. 
Looking closer, they came to the conclusion 
that it must lead to some subterranean 
chamber which might by some lucky chance 
contain the missing and long sought for 
jewels of the Saint Hilaire’s. 

Rising to his feet one said: “We must 
at once to the men and get their assistance 
and find the jewels we have been looking 
for” and he made as if to start upstairs 
but the other caught his arm, and after 
looking stealthily about as if to see that 
none heard him, he whispered: 

“Why should we divide this with the 
others, Francois? Let us get it later on 
when the rest are asleep and we can then 
have it all for ourselves.” 


“It is a brilliant idea, my friend,” said 
Francois. “We will return later and get 
the casket of jewels and divide the contents 
equally between us.” 


Hurriedly leaving the room at the ap- 
proach of Marie, whom they heard coming 
down the hall outside the reception room, 
they sought other parts of the house. 

Marie, who had been watching the men 
as well as she might, saw at once that they 
had been looking at the hearthstone which 
was somewhat displaced and she immedi- 


ately came to the conclusion that the two 
officers had discovered the hiding place of 
the chest and were contemplating returning 
later and securing it. 

“What was to be done now?” was the 
first thought of the plucky guardian of the 
fortunes of the Saint Hilaire family. 

She decided to remove the jewels from 
their now unsafe hiding place and put them 
in a safer place, where the marauders 
would not be so likely to discover them. 

Removing the hearthstone, Marie knelt 
down and reaching into the hollow cham- 
ber below brought forth the casket of 
jewels, which she hid in a fold of her 
dress. 


“But where to put it?” was her next 
thought. 

“In the ground! That would be safe if 
well covered up!” she decided. 

In the large grounds surrounding the 
castle were a number of tall linden trees 
which spread their green branches high in- 
to the air and provided a grateful shade 
for the inhabitants of the castle. 

Running out under cover of the now 
gathering dusk, Marie made her way to the 
shadow of a tall linden tree some distance 
from the house. 
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Digging a deep hole she put the casket 
therein and covered it over carefully with 
dirt with the knowledge that soon the fall- 
ing leaves would remove all traces of the 
late disturbance of earth, she breathed eas- 
ier and returned to the house where the 
searching parties still ransacked the place 
in their hunt for valuables which they might 
carry away with them in lieu of the man 
they had come to seek. 

In the reception room stood the two off- 
cers who had first discovered the where- 
abouts of the casket beneath the hearth- 
stone, and they at once began questioning 
her as to its whereabouts. 

“What have you done with the jewels of 
the Marquis de Saint Hilaire?” they asked 
roughly. 

Artful Marie looked surprised, as she an- 
swered wide-eyed. 

“Me, messiurs? Why, how should I 
know what the Marquis has done with 
them? He must have taken them with him 
when he fled.” 

“You know better than that, Mademoi- 
selle,” said the officer sternly, “and you had 
best be wise and tell us where they are or 
—” and his silence boded ill for the 
doughty Marie. But she still stoutly de- 
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nied knowing aught of the jewels and the 
men soon tired of asking her where they 
were hidden and determined to use other 
means, not so pleasant perhaps but more 
efficacious. 

Seizing the poor woman roughly, they 
bound her tightly by both the hands and 
feet and tied her to the back of a high 
straight-backed chair which stood in the 
large reception room, close to the fireplace. 
Leaving her tied tightly and unable to 
move, they left her to her thoughts, prom- 
ising to release her if she made up her 
mind to tell where she had hidden the jew- 
els and also promising a more dire fate 
should she not in a reasonable time give up 
what she knew about the valuables con- 
cealed in the castle. They then sat them- 
selves down by the fire, drank heavily, and 
soon fell asleep. 

Marie began at once to try to escape but 
it seemed an impossibility. So tightly was 
she bound to the chair that she could 
scarcely move even a tiny muscle, and she 
was in deadly terror of waking up the offi- 
cers who slept about her, in the heavy slum- 
ber induced by the wine they had drunk. 

Finally Marie managed to tumble herself 
over onto her knees and she was at last 





THE HIDING PLACE IS DISCOVERED 
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enabled by a strenuous effort to work her 
hands into such a position that she could 
reach them into the fireplace where a fire 
blazed brightly on the hearth. Cruelly the 
flames burned and seared her poor wrists, 
but she pluckily stuck to her task until at 
last the cords were charred through and the 
ropes fell from her hands and she was al- 
most free. 


Regardless of the smarting pain of the 
burns, she struggled with the bonds that 
held her tightly to the chair back. 

After long struggles during which she 
worked her feet back and forth she man- 
aged to work her feet from the ropes and 
she was free. 

Carefully moving, soas not to disturb the 
sleeping men, she stepped over their slum- 
bering forms and reached for a revolver 


which protruded from the pocket of one of 
the offcers. 


She had almost reached the door and was 
congratulating herself on the escape she had 
made, when one of the men awoke from a 
somewhat troubled sleep and saw her as 


she was about to open the door leading into 
the hall. 


Jumping to his feet he shouted to the 
other that the girl they had left as they 
thought safely bound was escaping and the 
other officer was quickly on his feet and 
after her. 

Turning quickly, as she saw that they 
were after her, Marie pointed the revolver 
at the leading officer and as he still came 
on, she fired and the man fell to the floor 
mortally wounded. 

His companion seeing his brother officer 
lying in his blood upon the floor, made dis- 
cretion the best part of valor and turning 
tail, he made his escape with much haste, 
leaving his companion cold in death upon 
the floor and Marie, the brave laundry wo- 
man, the mistress of the situation. 

Marie had saved the jewels of the Mar- 
quis and her own life, but she still had 
many weary days and nights left in which 
to guard the castle. The Revolution still 
went on. Heads were dropping into the 
basket under the guillotine with regularity 
and despatch and had the Marquis de Saint 
Hilaire been in France his noble head would 
have mingled itself with the more plebian 
headpieces of the common herd of France. 


For the Bastile made little distinction in 
those days of trouble and bloodshed and 
nobleman and peasant paid with their heads 
for any indiscretions or partisanship dis- 
played to those in power. 


France ran with blood and the streets of 
Paris were filled all day and all night with 
shouting mobs of men and women, the lat- 
ter more bloodthirsty even than the men, 
all crying for the bloody heads of the aris- 
tocrats of France. 


Robespierre was in power and Danton, 
his fellow ruler. The Bastile was crowded 
with prisoners and a long list was sent over 
every day from the tribunal sitting under 
Robespierre and on that list were the names 
of those who that day were to be guillo- 
tined for a Parisian holiday. Aristocrat 
and peasant—nobleman and shopkeeper— 
kings and subjects—marched side by side 
down through the damp, cold corridors of 
the Bastile to the tumbrel awaiting, outside 
the prison gate. There they climbed in, and 
side by side the mixed groups, made one by 
a common calamity, they rode to the Place 
de la Concorde, by some irony of fate 
misnamed the “Place of Peace,” and their 
heads dropped into the same basket. 

_ The Marquis de Saint Hilaire was luckier 
than most of his fellow noblemen and es- 
caped such a fate, but in his exile, beyond 
the borders of the country wherin he was 
born and which he loved as only a French- 
man can love his native land, he suffered 
almost as great a calamity in the exile it- 
self. Although surrounded by his family, 
he no longer had a home but had to live in 
a poor dwelling and lacked many of the 


comforts he had at his chateau in Saint 
Hilaire. 


Always he longed for the peace and quiet 
of the country side where lay his beloved 
castle among the lindens. 

The Revolution ran its ‘course at last as 
do all evil things, and at last the famous 
and hated Robespierre found his way to 
the Bastile himself in company with Dan- 
ton and Marat. Side by side with his fel- 
low rulers he ascended the steps of the 
tumbrel and rode bravely to his death on 
the dreaded guillotine with which he had 
snuffed out the lives of thousands of men 
and women of France during the red days 
of the Reign of Terror. 
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SHE MOVED CAREFULLY SO AS NOT TO DISTURB THEM 


Meeting his fate as bravely as any hero, 
Robespierre’s death sounded the knell of the 
bloody days of warfare in the streets of 
Paris and with his death ended the Revolu- 
tion, and many an exiled nobleman began 
to find his way back to France and his es- 
tates only to find that little remained of 
them after the mobs had ransacked and 
pillaged the country under the mob rule 
that pervaded the country at that time. 

Among the many others was the Marquis 
of Saint Hilaire and his family. 

As soon as he heard that it was safe he 
got his little family together and traveled 
to the north to his beloved France. After 
a long and weary journey he at last reached 
Paris and a few hours later arrived in 
the little town of St. Hilaire near which 
lay the estates he had left so iong’ ago. 

The first thought of the Marquis was tu 
find Marie, whom he had left in charge of 
the estate while he was in involuntary ex- 
ile, but she was not to be found. At the 
tiny cottage where she had lived the Mar- 
quis found seals of the French Government 
all over the doors and windows, and no one 
about to give him news of her or of her 
stewardship. 

Broken-hearted at the desolation of the 


place the Marquis and his family moved on 
toward the chateau and were still more dis- 
heartened at the appearance of the place. 
The outbuildings were broken down and 
the entire place was in a state of desolation 
and unrepair. 

The nobleman and his family sat them- 
selves down by the side of the little lake, 
now overgrown with weeds at its edge 
where it had formerly been kept so neat, 
and wept at the sight of the transforma- 
tion of what had once been a beautiful 
estate to a place of desolation and ruin. 

Of what use had been his return from 
exile if his beautiful home had been ruined 
by the mobs that overran France in the 
days of trouble? Was this what his be- 
loved country had done to him? 

The Marquis wept anew as he looked at 
the scene and his daughter vainly endeav- 
ored to cheer him up but with little effect. 
The Marquis’ heart was heavy with grief 
and despair. 

What of Marie? Was that faithful soul 
a victim of the dreaded guillotine, too? 
The nobleman shuddered to think that his 
leaving her alone to guard his interest 
should have resulted in such a fate for the 
stout-hearted laundry maid. 
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Still, what could he think? She was not 
there and her little cottage was locked and 
sealed up against intruders by the officials 
of the French Government. What could 
have become of her? 

While the family of the Marquis sat, sick 
at heart, the brave little laundry woman 
was coming slowly up the road from the 
little town of Saint Hilaire. Every day 
since the Revolution had ended she had 
wended her way from her work in the vil- 
lage to the old chateau in the hope that one 
day her master and mistress might return 
from their exile and make their home once 
more among the linden trees. 

Every day she had, at the end of her day's 
work, looked for a sight of her master but 
in vain. Each day the castle stood as it 
had stood, alone and desolate, the vines 
climbing about it and hiding in a measure 
the signs of the profanation by the mob 
which had swept over the land during the 
terrible days of strife. 

Weeds clung to every stone in the walls 
about the castle and in the roadways and 
drives about the grounds; they almost cov- 
ered the stones and gravel. 

The windows of the chateau were broken, 
and the steps even had been pushed aside 
in the furious hunt for the treasure of the 
St. Hilaires, but they never found it! 
Marie, faithful little woman, had been too 
much for them and ever since it had lain 
in its hiding place, snug and safe from the 
marauding bands of men who were in 
search of it. 

Safely it lay against the time when the 
Marquis should return to his own, and help- 
him rehabilitate his fortunes, now sadly 
lessened by the troubles of his country. 

Passing by the shores of the tiny lake, 
Marie was surprised to see, in the gather- 
ing gloom,-the figures of a man and two 
women seated on the greensward by the 
lake. 
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Rushing up to them, she saw that it was 
her beloved master and his family, returned 
at last to his land and estate. Falling to 
her knees the faithful servant kissed the 
hands of the Marquis and his wife and 
daughter and welcomed them back to their 
own, 


After the first surprise and relief at find- 
ing the faithful girl alive and well, the 
Marquis heard the story of the ransacking 
of his castle and his blood fairly boiled at 
the tale of the cruelty and treatment handed 
out to the girl he had left to bear the bur- 
dens of his household. 


Greatly relieved was he to hear that the 
famous jewels of the Saint Hilaire family 
had been spared to them for he was sadly 
broken in purse and he had looked to them 
to restore his family to a position fitting 
his manner of birth. 


Marie led them to the shadow of the tall 
linden and there she dug and uncovered the 
small casket and the Marquis opened it. 

There they lay! The jewels worth a 
king's ransom, sparkling and glistening in 
the rays of the yellow moon which hung 
high in the heavens. 


The faithful Marie was thanked again 
and again by the grateful nobleman and his 
family and was ever more assured of a 
home and the confidence of the Marquis, 
who owed all he had, almost his life, to the 
bravery of the little laundry woman, who 
but repeated the performance of an earlier 
laundry woman, Madame S:n Gene, who 
often assisted the great Napoleon himself, 
and who later was made a Duchess of 
France. Although Marie Jeanne was never 
made a duchess for her services and the 
history of France says nought of her or of 
her deeds, in the family of the Saint Hi- 
laire’s her name is ever a synonym of faith- 
fulness and bravery and what more could 
one wish for? 


BY 
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MAJESTIC 
ELL, Henry, now that we have 

W decided to go next week, we'd 
better get a telegram off to the 
Jones’ so they'll be ready for us. It would 
never do to take them completely by sur- 
prise.” 

“Quite right, Martha, I’ll attend to it at 
once,” answered Mr. Carthan, as he took 
his hat and started for the nearest tele- 
graph office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carthan, a wealthy couple, 
had just received an invitation from Mrs. 
Jones, a niece of Mrs. Carthan, asking them 
to spend a week or more as guests at the 
Jones home in a neighboring city. The 
Carthans had at first decided it would be 
impossible for them to go, as Mr. Carthan 
was expecting some important business ac- 
quaintances from out of town and believed 
it would be necessary for him to be at his 
office every day during the next few 
weeks. 

Mrs. Carthan finally persuaded him, how- 
ever, that he could plead some excuse and 
arrange to have his business friends run 
up to see him a week or two later on. 
Much against his better judgment, Carthan 
finally yielded—he generally did, by the 
way, though he would have flown into 
quite a temper if one had dared to hint that 
he was hen-pecked. 

Accordingly, the trip to the Jones’ having 
been decided upon, we find Mr. and Mrs. 
Carthan preparing to notify their friends 
of their coming. 

While Carthan was busy at the telegraph 
office a messenger boy from the same tele- 
graph company called with a yellow en- 
velope, for which Mrs. Carthan receipted. 
Now, while Mrs. Carthan was quite accus- 
tomed to having her own way in most 
things relating to her husband’s affairs, she 
never had quite dared dominate him to the 
extent that she would open his mail, and 
certainly not a telegram, so the message 
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By Edna Francis 


was tossed on the library table to await the 
return of Mr. Carthan. 

Shortly after, when Carthan returned 
from the office, after forwarding a brief 
message to the Jones,’ his wife called to 
him from the dining room where she was 
busy: “Oh, Henry, while you were gone a 
telegram came and I receipted for it. 
You'll find it on the library table.” 

“Yes, my dear, I have it,” answered Car- 
than as he seized the yellow envelope and 
ripped it open. A moment later he cried, 
“Well, this settles it, I guess. I can’t go 
with you to the Jones.’ The telegram is 
from the parties I was expecting next week 
and whom you urged me to postpone meet- 
ing. It’s a reply to the letter I sent them 
and says a delay is impossible, that they'll 
be with me on Tuesday of next week and 
for me to arrange to meet them without 
fail. That settles it, you’ll have to go alone, 
or else we'll give up going altogether !” 

“Well, we won't give up and I shan't go 
alone,” answered Mrs. Carthan in a tone 
that settled the question once and for all. 
“It won’t take me over two hours to get 
ready for the trip and there’s nothing to 
prevent our starting this very afternoon. 
We can spend several days with my niece 
and you can still get back to meet your 
business friends next week.” 

“But Martha,” remonstrated Carthan, 
“that would be dropping in on your niece 
rather unexpectedly, wouldn’t it—especially 
now that I have wired them we won't be 
there until next week. They may not be 
ready for company, and really I don’t think 
we'd better try to go at all now—” 

“Didn’t you hear me say we could start 
today—this very afternoon?” inquired Mrs. 
Carthan. “I never saw your like, Henry— 
you’re always postponing things, and I 
don’t half believe you were interested in 
this trip, anyway. You tried to beg off in 
the first place—you know you did. You 
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have been wanting to meet Mr. Jones, 
though, for some time, for you and I were 
abroad when he and Milly were married, 
and so we have never either of us seen him. 
1, for my part, am frightfully curious to 
know if he really lives up to all that has 
been said about him. There’s no use try- 
ing to think of other excuses. 
and we are going!” 

This decision of Mrs. Carthan’s settled 
the matter, apparently, for Henry Carthan 
at once began to pack such belongings as 
he would need for the trip and telephoned 


to the station for tickets. 
* * * x * * * * * * * 


We can go 


Meanwhile all was confusion and uproar 
in the Jones’ home, for that couple were 
just finishing a session of house cleaning. 
Their apartments 


were all torn up and 





things generally topsy turvy. 

To cap the climax a ring at the doorbell 
was answered by Mrs. Jones, who shortly 
returned to the room with a telegram. One 
brief glance at its contents and she sank 
wearily on the big davenport in the parlor 
and addressed her husband thusly: “If that 
isn’t the last straw! MHere’s a telegram 
from Aunt Martha, and she and Uncle 
Henry have accepted our invitation and 
will be here next week. I thought I made 
it pretty plain in my letter that we wouldn't 
expect them until the latter part of the 
month, and here they are coming just when 
we have everything torn up. I so hoped 
we could get the whole house cleaned, the 
new draperies up, and all settled quietly 
down again and here they are coming right 
at the worst time of all.” 
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“There, don’t you mind, little girl,” said 
Jones, as he slipped his arm about his wife. 
“lll lay off a few days this week and help 
you through with things and we can be 
ready for them, after all. We'll have to 
hustle, but if I’m here to help you along, 
things won’t be so bad. Now, you just 
keep a stiff upper lip and we'll have every- 
thing ready yet, just you see if we don’t.” 

Pretty little Mrs. Jones cheered up con- 
siderably at this and the two began plan- 
ning as to where they should start, for 
everything was in such an uproar that there 
really seemed no place at which to begin. 

It was just two o'clock the following af- 
ternoon when the doorbell rang. Jones had 
on an old apron of his wife’s and was 
cleaning the silverware, while Mrs. Jones 
was arrayed in a somewhat soiled house 
dress and down on her hands and knees 
scrubbing the bathroom floor. 


Both were so busy that they neither one 
heard the bell. Jones nearly fell over 
backwards he was so surprised, therefore, 
when the front door opened and in walked 
Aunt Martha and Uncle Henry—or at 
least he jumped to the conclusion it must 
be them, though he had never seen either. 

“Here, take our things!” commanded 
Mrs. Carthan, as she held out a heavily 
laden suitcase and a small handbag. “Come 
in Henry and shut the door,” she said over 
her shoulder to Carthan, who stood on the 
threshold rather astounded at what his 
eyes beheld. 

Jones stopped his cleaning of the silver- 
ware and extended his hand for the suit- 
case almost automatically. Before he had 
a chance to call his wife, Mrs. Jones, who 
heard the voice of her aunt Martha, came 
from the bathroom and began welcoming 
her unexpected guests. “Well of all things! 
Uncle Henry and Aunt Martha!” cried 
Mrs. Jones. “We weren’t expecting you 
till next week and things are in an 
awful condition round the apartment. 
You're wire saying you’d be here next week 
just came yesterday and so we didn’t look 
for you till then, but I’m awfully glad to 
see you just the same. You're both look- 


ing so well,” Mrs. Jones rattled on, the 
while Jones busied himself with the lug- 


gage. 
“Tt was this way, Milly,” said her aunt, 
“Henry has some business friends coming 


up from downstate to see him next week 
and after he had sent the telegram he found 
that he simply couldn’t come next week 
and I refused to come alone; so we picked 
up a few of our old duds and came right 
along.” 

“That’s all right,” answered Milly, “and 
I’m awfully glad you are here, though I 
do wish we were a bit more settled. I 
hardly know where to put your things so 
they'll be out of the dirt.” 

“Oh, the butler took them and I’m sure 
he will find a place for them,” said Mrs. 
Carthan. 


“The butler!” ejaculated Mrs. Jones in 
surprise—“Oh, yes, the—the butler!” and 
she barely smothered a laugh as she real- 
ized that her aunt Martha had taken her 
husband for the butler. Suddenly she re- 
membered having told her aunt, months 
before her marriage, that she and her hus- 
band-to-be had planned on having a butler, 
coachmen and maid when they went to 
housekeeping. Her aunt had evidently re- 
membered that conversation all these 
months. She dreadfully hated now to con- 
fess that her husband had not been so suc- 
cessful in his board of trade operations as 
he had expected and that, consequently, 
they had been unable as yet to employ the 
servants she had mentioned. 

“What’s the harm if Aunt Martha is de- 
ceived the few days she will stay with us— 
it will inconvenience us a bit, perhaps, and 
I may have a time playing up to the part, 
but it will be a good joke on Will, and then 
someday—someday I'll tell Aunt Martha 
the truth—but it won’t be until Will is 
doing better and we are really able to em- 
ploy all the servants I have bragged about.” 
Thus reasoned Mrs. Jones, 

Quickly coming to a decision, Mrs. Jones 
excused herself to the newly arrived guests, 
saying she would have to wash her hands, 
and then, hastening into her own room, 
she met her husband just as he was coming 
back toward the parlor. 

“Oh, Will,” she broke out, “such a joke 
on you. Aunt Martha saw you with that 
apron on and cleaning the silverware and 
she imagines you are the butler. Now we 
simply can’t tell the folks that we are too 
poor as yet to have a butler, especially after 
the way I have bragged about your income, 
so you'll have to play the part. I'll tell 
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Aunt Martha that my husband is out of 
the city.” 

“But good Lord, I don’t know anything 
about buttling!” cried Jones. 

“Never mind, dear, you'll soon catch on. 
You're a dear to stay home and help me 
with the cleaning and this will be the last 
thing l’ll ask of you for ages. Please, 
dear, do help me out this time;” and Milly 
flung her soft white arms about her hus- 
band’s neck and he finally consented to 
play the role of butler during the stay of 
Aunt Martha and Uncle Henry. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry Will isn’t here,” said 
Milly returning to the parlor. “He was 
suddenly called to Chicago on some busi- 
ness and I doubt if he returns before Sun- 
day. He'll be so disappointed at having 
missed you.” 

“My dear Milly!” cried Mrs. Carthan in 
her most frigid tone. “Surely you don't 
mean to say Will went off and left you 
here alone, with nobody in the house but 
the butler. Why I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

“Oh, it was all right,” answered Milly. 
“He had to pack and leave in a dreadful 
hurry, and I never could possibly have got- 
ten ready to accompany him. Besides, sup- 
pose I had gone—why then there would 
have been nobody here to receive you and 
Uncle Henry.” 

In the meantime Jones had finished stow- 
ing the luggage away in a spare bedcham- 
ber and, forgetting entirely his role of but- 
ler, he returned to the parlor, dropped 
down into an easy rocker and remarked 
“Hope you folks had a nice trip over. It’s 
been so dry lately there’ must have been lots 
of dust, but still the trip isn’t a long one 
and if—” 

Poor Jones, he never finished that sen- 
tence. Aunt Martha turned upon him with 
a stare that almost froze the blood in his 
veins, while Mr. Carthan’s eyes almost 
popped from his head he was so astonished 
at thus being addressed by a servant. 

Milly remembered her part and, turning 
to her husband, remarked, “Jenkins, I hard- 
ly think your place is in the parlor! I 
am surprised! You can finish cleaning the 
silverware and then you can tell the cook 
to serve an early dinner.” ‘ 

Momentarily bewildered, for he hadn't 
yet realized the blunder he had made, Jones 


rose and returned to the dining room. Once 
outside the parlor he recalled that from now 
henceforward he was the butler and had 
nothing to do but buttle. 

“Ye Gods! Things have come to a pretty 
pass when a man can't sit down in his own 
parlor. And to think this may go on for 
days! But it’s too much. Milly is a bully 
little wife, but I’ll be darned if I'll go 
through with this stunt even for her. 
There’s going to be a strike and right away, 
too. Me for the club!” a 

His mind fully made up to seek refuge 
in his club, Jones made his way carefully 
and on tiptoe along the hall and so to his 
own chamber. He was busily engaged in 
changing a few of his belongings from the 
suit he had been wearing to a new pair of 
trousers that he was just pulling on, when 
Uncle Henry suddenly passed the open 
door of the bedroom, on his way to the 
chamber to which he and Mrs. Carthan 
had been assigned, and right there Uncle 
Henry got another shock. 

Surely his eyes must be deceiving him 
he thought. There stood the supposed but- 
ler calmly donning a suit that must belong 
to Mr. Jones. The audacity of the man! 
It was unbelievable! “Milly, come here a 
moment!” called Mr, Carthan as he made 
his way back along the hallway. 

When Mrs. Jones had responded to the 
call of her uncle and learned from him what 
he had seen, she had difficulty in again 
smothering her laughter, for she saw in a 
moment how things might look to an out- 
sider. Darting past Carthan she made her 
way to the chamber where the butler had 
now finished arraying himself in a suit of 
Jones’ and demanded that her husband con- 
tinue the role she had cast him for. Fully 
half an hour was consumed in argument, 
for Jones was obstinate and refused point- 
blank at first to longer continue as the but- 
ler, but at length his wife’s entreaties won 
the day and he once more donned sober 
black garments and journeyed to the 
kitchen to take up his new duties. 

That dinner will be one long remembered 
by all present. Portions of it resembled a 
nightmare. Jones, who never had handled 
a dish in his lifetime, proved far from 
graceful as he prepared the various courses. 
The climax came when the soup was being 
served for, just as he leaned over Carthan’s 
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shoulder to deposit the bowl of soup on 
his plate, his toe caught in the fringe of 
the rug and the soup was dashed directly 
onto Carthan’s white waistcoat. 

“Murder!” howled that angry and thor- 
oughly provoked gentleman, as the hot 
soup made itself felt even through the 
heavy material of the waistcoat. “Mercy 
on us, such a man!” cried Mrs. Carthan, 
while poor Milly was too humiliated to 
speak for a moment. As for Jones, some- 
thing that sounded strangely like a curse 
broke from his lips and then he made a 
hurried exit from the dining room and was 
seen no more. 

“Discharge the clumsy man! Discharge 
him at once, my dear!” cried Mrs. Carthan 
to Milly. “I never in all my life saw such 
a clumsy servant. However did he come 
into your employ?” 

“Will hired him only a few days before 
he left,” explained Milly, her face crim- 
son with humiliation, and yet inwardly she 
was bubbling over with laughter, for she 
knew how hot the soup must have been and 
how uncomfortable her Uncle Henry must 
be within that dripping waistcoat. “I be- 
lieve I'll take your advice, Aunt Martha, 
and discharge the man at once,” and Milly 
made her way to the kitchen. Once the other 
side of the kitchen door and safe from ob- 
servation, she silently gave vent to her 
mirth and fairly choked with laughter. 

She soon learned that Jones had stopped 
for nothing, but seizing an old hat from off 
a nail in the kitchen he had slipped out 
the back way and gone nobody knew 
whither. After she had gained control of 
herself again, Milly returned to the dining- 
room to find that Uncle Henry had arrayed 
himself in another waistcoat and was feel- 
ing better, while Aunt Martha seemed al- 
most happy, now that she had assumed to 
rule over another household and taken it 
upon herself to give orders again. The 
dinner was finished however, almost in 
silence, Milly herself serving the rest of 
the courses. 

Jones meanwhile had made his way to 


’ the home of a bachelor friend, to whom he 


told a portion of his troubles, though he 
carefully omitted any mention of his play- 
ing butler—explaining that an uncle and 
aunt had unexpectedly dropped in upon 


would stay with his friend, provided it 
was convenient. 


Hours later, when all had retired and 
quiet had settled down over the neighbor- 
hood, Milly, who was spending a rather 
sleepless night wondering what had become 
of her husband and how he would manage, 
was startled by hearing a pebble or some 
small object tossed against her window 
from without. 

Rising, she donned a negligee and made 
her way to the window. The bright moon- 
light which bathed the front of the apart- 
ment clearly showed her husband standing 
below and she watched him while he 
scribbled a note, and wrapping it about 
another pebble, tossed it up to her. He had 
taken this means of communicating with 
her to whom he dared not.cry out for fear 
of arousing the others in the apartment. 

Milly opened the note and learned at a 
glance that Will desired her to pack a suit- 
case with his clothing and toss it out of 
the window to him. Hastily searching 
among her husband’s belongings she found 
what he needed, crammed the whole into 
a suitcase and returning to the window she 
tossed it out. The look of relief ,which 
crossed her husband’s face rewarded her’ 
for all her trouble in packing the suitcase, 
for he seemed radiantly happy once more 
and blowing her a kiss, he vanished down 
the street in the direction from whence he 
had come. 

Next evening a smiling, happy young man 
unlocked the door of the Jones apartment 
and entered, suitcase in hand. “Will!” 
cried Milly as she saw him, for she had 
begun to worry as to his whereabouts when 
she failed to hear from him during the day. 
but such a changed appearance! Her hus- 
band had worn a mustache while this man 
was smoothshaven—and then she saw it 
all and understood. Will had returned as 
his real self and not as the butler. For a 
moment Milly had forgotten the events of 
the previous evening, but now they all 
came back to her in a second, and, like the 
natural born actress she was, Milly became 
mistress of the situation. 

Turning to her uncle and aunt, Milly 
said, “Aunt Martha this is William, my 
husband, Uncle Henry, William.” 

“Glad to know you both,” cried Jones as 


them and that for the night at least he he shook hands, smiling to himself as he 








gazed down at Uncle Henry’s waistcoat, 
for he simply could not forget under what 
circumstances he had last viewed that same 
waistcoat. “Well, folks, I'll just step along 
and wash up, for I’m pretty dusty after 
my trip. I'll be back with you in a moment, 
though.” And with this excuse Will man- 
get out of 
broke into laughter over the clever plan 


aged to the room before he 
by which he was returning to his own home 
as his real self. 

“What a splendid looking man Will is,” 
Aunt Martha, “but 
semblance to former 


striking ? 


isn’t his re- 
butler rather 


If he only wore a mustache and 


said 
your 


were a bit taller the two men would be as 
like as two peas.” 
“Really, I don’t think that is very flatter- 


ing to Will,” parried Milly, “comparing 
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him to that clumsy butler we had to dis- 
charge last night. Truly, I don’t think 
you’re very complimentary, Aunt Martha.” 
And there the subject was dropped and 
during the stay of Milly’s aunt was never 
referred to again. 

Will managed to ingratiate himself with 
his wife’s relatives and made quite an im- 
The the week 
quickly came, however, and the Carthan’s 


pression on both, end of 
prepared to return home. 

Hardly had the door closed upon them 
when Milly turned to her husband with a 
sigh and remarked “Thank heaven that’s 
over with!” 

“Amen!” Will. 

“You were a brick, though, even if you 
didn’t succeed in playing butler,” said Milly, 


answered 


“but oh, dear, I hate to see you sacrifice 
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your mustache, for I liked you so much _ ly knew you without it.” 
better with it.” “Then I guess I'll have to grow another,” 
“Why, Milly, that was the only way out said Jones. “But in one way you have 
of the difficulty,’ answered Jones, “it was only yourself to blame, for you got me into 
a case of good-bye mustache or me for a_ the scrape and I had to find the best way I 
lonely bachelor’s existance as long as Aunt could to get out of it.” 
Martha and Uncle Henry were with you. “You're forgiven, dear,” cried Milly as 
I couldn’t return as | was, and sol chopped _ she laughed and again threw her soft white 
off the mustache and came back as another arms round her husband’s neck. “But 
man.” hereafter we'll play fair with the world. 
“IT don’t care, I don’t like you without There'll be no more masquarading on either 
the mustache,” argued Milly; “really, it was your part or mine. I'll try and stay just 
wonderfully becoming to you and for a_ me, and I'll never again ask you to be the 
second when you opened the door I scarce- new butler.” 





DALY AND HIS KITTY. 


William Robert Daly, of the Imp forces, is telling a good one on himself, writes 
Gordon Trent in the New York Telegraph. The other night he strolled into his hotel 
about midnight, when he discovered a poor, emaciated cat. “Bill” has a soft heart, and 
the cat appealed to him in its almost starved state, so he took the cat in his arms, into 
the lobby, past the desk and up in the elevator to his apartments. The next morning he 
was awakened by its meowing. It was time to hustle for the studio. He gave the cat 
a glass of water, no milk being handy, and left it to its own resources. At night it was 
still there and then he had it fed sumptuously on milk toast, porterhouse steak and 
French fried potatoes. That was enough. Now the cat, whom he has dubbed “Imp,” 
follows him to and from the studio like a pet dog, and if you see him strolling down the 
“White Way” any night don’t be surprised to see a big, sleek, black pet at his side. 
“She’s my mascot and my alarm clock. Tells me when to go home and when to get up. 
She’s got the old-fashioned bell clanger skinned to a finish,” says “Bill.” 





LONSDALE GOT A DUCKING. 


Harry Lonsdale, one of the American Film Manufacturing Company’s new leads, 
had a hair-raising experience in portraying the vicissitudes of Father Marquette’s jour- 
ney down the Illinois. Father Marquette and five French voyageurs are compelled to 
land among the savages. Breasting a ten-mile current, these particular French voyageurs 
upset the frail birch bark canoe just as Father Marquette had risen to bless the heathen. 
Mr. Lonsdale has promised himself a life preserver in the canoe’s bottom on similar 


journeys in the future. 





HER COUSIN FRED 


VICTOR 


RETTY, vivacious Flo Ballard was 
P running through a pile of railroad 

timetables, folders, and advertising 
literature, puckering her pretty brow the 
while she tried to make up her mind as to 
which of the many alluring trips suggested 
would give her the most fun for her money 
and also the most rest, for she was plan- 
ning on a vacation tour and wanted to get 
far away from the noise and the din of 
city life and forget there was such a thing 
as society, conventions and the horde of 
petty rules and dictates of fashion by 
which the most charming debutante of the 
season is bound. 


While she pondered and continued to 
toss one folder after another to the floor, 
after briefly glancing through it, the maid 
answered the whistle of the postman at 
the door and a moment later returned, to 
hand Flo a letter that had just arrived. 

Pretty Flo daintily slid a paper cutter 
along the flap of the envelope and a mo- 
ment later was perusing an invitation from 
Fred James and his sister Victory to pay 
them a visit at their country home and to 
stay just as long as she pleased. With a 
glad little cry Flo finished the letter, and 
turning to Mary, the maid, remarked, “Oh, 
pack my things at once, I’m going down to 
Fairview, Cousin Fred’s home, and I can 
hardly wait till it’s time to start. Let me 
see, when is the first train?” and she turned 
once more to the railway timetables. 


With many a smile Flo assisted Mary in 
packing her bag and filling her steamer 
trunk with garments suitable to a long stay 
in the country. 


“Oh, Mary, you’ve no idea how perfectly 
splendid it is down at Cousin Fred’s and 
how much fun I'll have. In the first place, 
there are horses and dogs, chickens and 
cows, sheep and the fattest little pigs, and 
oh, just oodles of other animals, every one 
of which I just adore romping with. I'll 


By Randolph Van Buren 


never, never forget the last time I was 
down there and went to pet “old Bess,” a 
big white faced cow, that stood calmly 
chewing her cud in one corner of Fred’s 
big pasture. Bess didn’t take kindly to 
being petted and she backed me up into a 
corner of the pasture and, lowering her 
head, started straight for me when “Spot,” 
Fred’s homely, bow-legged bulldog, came to 
my rescue and drove Bess away so that I 
could slip back to the pasture gate and so 
to the other side of the fence and out of 
harm’s way. My, but I was frightened for 
awhile and I had to endure Fred’s teasing 
for days and days afterwards, but I don’t 
care, I’m going straight back to old Bess 
again this time, and we'll be friends, now, 
I am sure.” 

Fred James’ teasing, of Flo after her ad- 
venture with old Bess describes the man 
to a tee, for he was a jolly good-natured 
sort, who dearly loved to tease his friends 
and relatives and who was forever prepar- 
ing some practical joke for some one of 
his innumerable friends, who were always 
dropping in upon him at the most unex- 
pected times, but who were always cheer- 
fully received, for Fred and his wife kept 
open house and were never so happy as 
when surrounded by a whole little throng 
of their friends from the city, who had 
rtin out to enjoy a day in the country. 

At the very time when the James’ sent 
Flo the invitation to come out to Fairview 
for her vacation, Fred had already half 
made up his mind to invite George Moore 
also, for he dimly recalled that George was 
a youth to make any girl’s heart flutter and 
that Flo was a young woman who could 
set a young man’s heart to beating faster 
from the very moment of their introduc- 
tion. What a splendid match the two 
young people would make, thought Fred 
and his wife, though neither had yet gone 
so far as to definitely arrange a meeting 
between the two. 
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The mail following the one that carried out to welcome his guest. Flo, pretty as 


Flo her invitation bore another letter—one 
addressed to Mr. George Moore, and the 
enclosure was a carefully worded invita- 
tion asking that the young man “run down 
for a day or two,” and containing such in- 
ducements as Fred felt sure would lure 
the young man to accept, for Fred was 
wise enough to know that if he, even 
vaguely, hinted at his real purpose in bring- 
ing George to Fairview the latter would 
never dream o1 coming. 


James had a bad fifteen minutes the fol- 
lowing day when George called up over the 
long distance telephone and said he had 
just received the invitation but before ac- 
cepting he wanted to know if there were to 
be any others present during the two days 
that he was expected to spend ‘neath the 
shelter of the James’ palatial country home. 
Fred hastened to explain that nobody else 
would be present, unless they arrived un- 
expectedly and then grimly chuckled to 
himself as George said over the phone: 
“Well, then I’ll come, but, mind you, I 
shan’t stay if there are a lot of fussy, sil- 
ly young girls around who will expect to 
be fussed over, flirted with and compli- 
mented, so if any show up, even unexpect- 
edly, and then I suddenly am missing, don’t 
be surprised.” 


“Come ahead, you won’t have to leave 
us for any such reason,” concluded Fred, 
as he hung up the receiver, and then, with 
another chuckle, went down to the garage 
to crank up his big touring car and start 
for the station to meet Flo Ballard. 


Victory, Fred’s sister, was not always 
pleased with the practical jokes her brother 
indulged in, but in this particular scheme 
she was with him heart and soul, for she 
knew both young people well and looked 
eagerly forward to their meeting. 


A few moments after Fred entered the 
garage there was a popping, sputtering 
sound from within and a moment later the 
big five-passenger car swung through the 
wide doors, made a rapid swing ’round a 
huge flowerbed and shot into the driveway 
leading out into the country road which 
led toward town. 


Just as the train, on which Flo was ex- 
pected pulled in, Fred brought the car to a 
stop beside the station platform and hopped 


ever, and looking spick and span as though 
she had just come from the hands of her 
maid, instead of from a hot and dusty rail- 
road journey, stepped down from the par- 
lor car and was seized in a bearlike hug by 
her cousin Fred. 

“Bully for you, little girl—right on time, 
aren't you?” welcomed Fred, as he helped 
Flo into the tonneau of the auto. “Look- 
ing cuter than ever and fresh as a daisy,” 
continued Flo’s big cousin as he took his 
seat behind the steering wheel and put on 
the power. 

“None of that flattery, young man,” 
chided Flo, as she leaned comfortably back 
among the cushions. Flo knew her cousin 
was sincere in his praise, but she was heart- 
ily sick of being complimented on her 
beauty, for every young man of her ac- 
quaintance had been going into raptures 
over her, since her coming out party 
months before, and Flo wanted to escape 
it by coming down into the country. 

“I’m afraid you're getting to be a dread- 
fully spoiled littke woman,” said Fred, as 
he shot the big car around a sharp turn on 
two wheels, bringing a gasp to Flo’s lips 
by his reckless driving. “All your city 
beaux have complimented you till your lit- 
tle head would have been turned if you 
had been an ordinary girl, Flo; so I'll let 
up. Then, too, if I had too much praise 
for you my own little wife would be get- 
ting jealous,’ and Fred laughed aloud, for 
if ever there was a woman free from jeal- 
ousy it was Mrs. James. 

Arrived at Fairview, Fred stopped the 
car in fre~t of the big front entrance and 
handed Fio out, while Mrs. James and 
Victoria came out to welcome Flo to their 
home. She was whisked into the house, 
and Fred was left to maneuver the car 
back into the garage. 

ee Se Ma a oe a 

Everybody at Fairview was so busily en- 
gaged on the following day that all 
thoughts of the arrival of George Moore 
slipped the minds of Fred, his wife, and 
Victoria, so that when that young man ar- 
rived at the station he found nobody there 
to meet him and, having only a light bag 
by way of baggage, George set out to walk 
to Fairview, thinking the tramp would do 
him good. 
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l'red and Mrs. James had gone over to 
a neighbor’s with the car, Victoria was 
busy with some sewing and so Flo had 
started off for a ramble through the woods. 
She found some wild flowers growing in a 
shady nook and stopped to pluck them; 
later she was attracted by the chattering 
of a squirrel, who noisily resented her in- 
trusion on his particular domain and angri- 
ly sputtered away at her from his resting 
place on a nearby limb. 


Flo playfully tossed some acorns toward 
him, and as he scampered away, she fol- 
lowed along through the woods, gradually 
approaching the roadway that bordered the 
woods on one side. Hearing voices in the 
direction of the roadway Flo set off with 
a definite end in view—that of ascertain- 
ing what all the loud conversation in the 
roadway meant. 

George, plodding along toward Fair- 


view, had come upon a teamster who was_ 



































FLO AND GEORGE 


beating his horses and vainly striving to 
get them to drag a load, too heavy for 
them to pull through the sandy roads, out 
of a rut in which they were stuck. As the 
driver again plied his whip George’s tem- 
per rose to the boiling point, for he was a 
lover of horseflesh and nothing aroused 


him quicker than to see a big brute of a 
driver striking his patient horses, who were 
already exerting every muscle. 

“Here my man, that will do!” shouted 
George, as he hastened forward. 

“Ah, the blame brutes are getting lazy,” 
shouted the man, as he again raised the 
whip and brought it down upon the back 
of the nearest horse, “so I got to wake ’em 
up a little.” 

“Don’t you strike that horse again!” 
roared Moore, as he came up with the pant- 
ing, cursing teamster, “the horses have too 
big a load to haul over such roads as these 
and you know it. If you weren’t a brute 
you wouldn't load your wagon so full. 
The animals are doing their best and beat- 
ing them only makes them ugly. Here, let 
me show you,” and George went up to the 
nearest horse and began to stroke its neck, 
talking soothingly to it the while. 

“There, there, we'll not whip you any 
more,” said George to the horse, as he 
continued to stroke its neck and gradually 
quieted it. Then, cramping the wagon 
short so that the wheels were at right an- 
gles to the rut in the road, George took 
both horses by the heads and urged them 
forward. They planted their feet anew, 
strained at the tugs, and a moment later 
succeeded in dragging the heavy load out 
onto the firmer ground beside the road. 

The sound of the blows from the whip 
and the angry tones of the driver, as he 
urged the tired horses to further efforts, 
were what had attracted Flo’s attention as 
she strolled through the woods and she 
now came out onto the roadway just in 
time to see the wagon dragged out of the 
rut. Seeing George at the horses’ heads 
and noting the soiled and dusty condition 
of his clothing she, quite naturally, came 
to the conclusion that he was the driver 
and, consequently, the man who had been 
beating the horses. Now, if George loved 
horses, Flo went him one better, for she 
simply adored horseflesh of any kind, it 
mattered not if the beast were a blooded 
racer or an humble truckhorse. 

With every fibre of her being quivering 
with indignation, therefore, Flo swept 
through the gateway in the fence, hurried 
out into the road and seeing the whip in 
the roadway where it had been dropped 
by the teamster when George came up, she 
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seized it and brought it whistling down 
upon George’s back. One end of the long 
lash curled upwards, striking him in the 
face and leaving an ugly red mark across 
his cheek. 

“Oh, you brute, to whip dumb animals 
like that! A little of the same treatment 
is what you deserve!” and Flo raised her 
hand to again bring the whip into action 
when Fred’s big car, with James at the 
steering wheel and his wife in the tonneau, 
swept around a curve and drew_up beside 
the trio at the roadside. 

George had been so astonished at the ac- 
tion of this strange young woman who had 
come to the rescue of the horses that he 
had no time for explanations. Stopping 
the car, Fred leaned over and remarked, 
“What’s this, Flo? What’s wrong here?’ 

“That big ‘brute was whipping these poor 
horses and | just gave him a_ taste of the 
same treatment,” replied Flo, now flustered 
and excited by the turn events had taken, 
and a little weak now that the incident was 
over. “Arrest the man, Fred, he is a big 
brute who ought to be shut up where he 
can’t harm poor dumb brutes. I have no 
doubt he beats his wife, too, if he happens 
to have one.” 

George, who had been holding one hand 
to his smarting face, now dropped it to his 
side and Fred saw for the first time who 
he was. Just as Fred was about to cry out 
an explanation a better scheme flashed 
through his mind and he took sides with 
Flo in an instant, saying, “Well, my man, 
don’t you think the lady is right? Don't 
you think a few hours spent in the lockup 
would quiet that quick temper of yours 
and give that team a little relief from 
your brutality?” 

Moore could hardly believe his ears, for 
he felt sure James must have recognized 
him, and then he understood it all—Fred 
was playing another of his practical jokes 
and to all intents and purposes, to use a 
slang phrase, he was “the goat.” Swallow- 
ing his wrath, therefore, he stepped hur- 
riedly across the road and before any of 
the onlookers could guess his purpose he 
had swept Flo into his arms, printed a kiss 
fairly upon her lips and then released her 
with the remark, “You little beauty, I guess 
that evens things up between us for the 
blow you gave me.” 


Mrs. James at this point gave the whole 
joke away, for she impetuously exclaimed, 
“Why, George Moore, I didn’t think you 
had it in you! ‘Oh, ha, ha, ha, ha,” and 
she burst into laughter. “Just to think of 
it—you of all men mistaken for a brute 
who would beat poor dumb animals. Oh, 
ha, ha, ha, ha,” and Mrs. James broke into 
another long laugh. 

llo Ballard stood, meantime, bewildered, 
embarrased, flushed and indignant, with 
her little hands firmly clenched at her side. 
The later developments had taken her com- 
pletely by surprise. She resented the kiss 
of this man whom she had struck with the 
whip and wondered why Fred and his wife 
did not champion her cause. She had been 
simply stupefied when Mrs. James broke 
into laughter over the incident, but while 
Fred’s wife was still laughing a great light 
broke upon Flo, for she remembered Mrs. 
James had called the stranger “George 
Moore,” and she had many times heard of 
George Moore, an intimate friend of her 
cousin Fred’s. 

“Well, I guess the cat’s out of the bag 
now,’ remarked Fred, as he, too, broke 
into laughter, “I see I have got to recog- 
nize you, George, for the missus has given 
the snap away by calling you by name. 
Gee, it was a shame to spoil such a good 
joke, but then my chance will come yet. 
Suppose introductions are in order now— 
Mr. Moore, this is Miss Ballard—Miss Bal- 
lard, Mr. Moore,” and Fred airily waved 
his hand, first to George and then to Flo. 

“Delighted to know you, even though our 
meeting was a bit unconventional,” said 
George, as he held out his hand. “Mr. 
Moore,” was all that Flo had to say as she 
took Moore’s hand for a moment in her 
own tiny, cool one, for she was still angry 
over that kiss and was not prepared to 
forgive him for it so easily, even though 
she could understand how provoked he 
must have been by her blow and Fred’s 
attempt at a joke, by failing to recognize 
him. 

“Come on, you kids, climb in the car and 
we'll be going along,” said Fred, as he un- 
fastened the door of the car so Flo could 
get in with Mrs. James, while George 
picked up his bag, where it had been 
dropped beside the road when he dashed 
forward to interfere with the teamster, and 
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took his seat beside the driver. 

While Flo was telling Mrs. James of her 
meeting with the squirrel and showing the 
wild flowers she had picked, Fred was 
apologizing to Moore for not having met 
him at the station and sending the big auto 
along the road to Fairview. 

x *« * * * * * * * 

It was three days later before Flo and 
George got really intimate with each other, 
for George was still embarrased by his 
boldness in having kissed this strange, wil- 
ful little beauty and Flo hardly knew how 
to conduct herself toward a young man 
whom she struck across the face with a 
whip, before she had even had an intro- 
duction to him, and who later had kissed 
her, much against her will. 

Both young people found something to 
like and admire in the other and, but for 
the unfortunate happenings of the day on 
which they first met, would have been on 
the best of terms with each other long ere 
this. 

For his part George had forgotten many 
of his objections to “fussy, silly young 
girls who expect to be fussed over, flirted 
with and complimented,” while Flo felt a 
new and strange sensation in the region of 
her heart every time George looked toward 
her or approached. 

One day the two played tennis and this 
went far toward making each feel easier 
with the other. Another evening Flo was 
alone on the big veranda when George came 
out from the billiard room to smoke a cigar 
in the moonlight and discovered her there. 
He had her shut off from any means of 
escape and so practically held her prisoner 
when he sat down in a big willow rocker, 
so huge as to bar the one way of exit. 
Each finally discovered the other and be- 
fore many seconds had passed were en- 
gaged in a tete-a-tete and as chummy as 
two such healthy, vivacious young people 
naturally ought to be, when thus thrown 
together. Fred and Victoria looked smiling- 
ly on, each secretely delighted that Flo 
and George were hitting it off so con- 
genially. 

One morning Flo had gone off for an- 
other woodland ramble, when she happened 
upon two youngsters engaged in target 
shooting. They had found an old bottle 
and propped it up in the crotch of a tree, 


where each took turns shooting at it. 

Growing tired of their target practice 
and looking about for something else at 
which to shoot, the largest of the young- 
sters sighted a pet rabbit, which Flo had 
coaxed and petted until it would come at 
her call, and calmly sit on her shoulder 
while she fed it bits of turnip out of her 
hand. 

“Oh Tommy, see the rabbit!” shouted 
the lad who discovered the little animal 
and the other little boy at once trained his 
gun towards the helpless “bunny” who 
thought these were other friends come out 
into the woods to feed him turnip. 

“Stop it this minute!” screamed Flo at 
that moment, as she burst out of a leafy 
bower where she had been lazily reading 
a magazine and dashed straight for the lad 
who held the gun to his shoulder. The 
youngster was so startled that he hardly 
understood what was wanted, but before 
he could pull the trigger Flo reached him 
and grabbed the weapon. Just as she 
spoiled his aim the gun went off with a 
loud “bang” that surprised and startled 
Flo. 

The noise of the gun woke up Fred 
James, who had hung a hammock under 
some trees on the edge of the woods and 
was sleepily smoking there and playing 
cribbage with George Moore. 

“And another redskin bit the dust!” 
dramatically cried Fred, as the sound of 
the shot died away in the distance. 

“What in time do you suppose the rum- 
pus is all about?” asked Moore, as he rose 
to his feet and stretched himself, before 
setting out to see who was doing the 
shooting. 

“You're as good a guesser as I am,” 
drawled James, as he, too, rose to his feet 
and joind Moore in his exploration of the 
woods, 

Fred was the first to reach a point from 
where he could see Flo lecturing the boys 
for shooting at the rabbit. He arrived in 
time to see that she had spoiled the aim 
of the boy and at once his ever present 
love of a practical joke suggested a splen- 
did plan. 

“Come here, quick, George,” he com- 
manded, dragging his guest half way round 
the clearing and suddenly pushing him to 
his knees, and then into a sitting position. 
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Groaning softly to himself, but still loud 
enough to be heard in the clearing, Fred 
pillowed George’s head on his shoulder and 
began to rub the right arm of his be- 
wildered guest. 

“For heaven’s sake what’s the matter— 
have you gone dippy?” asked Moore, 
laughing in spite of himself at the peculiar 
actions of James. 

“Shut up now, you just be a good boy 
and play dead. Do as I tell you!” sternly 
ordered Fred and once more the jokester 
groaned. 

George began to catch on, then, for Flo 
suddenly appeared through the trees and a 
surprised look broke over her face as she 
saw the two men. 








? 


“Now groan, darn you, groan,” whispered 
Fred to George, as he looked round, ap- 
parently very much surprised by Flo’s 
presence, 

“What is the matter?” asked Flo. 

“Oh nothing,” said Fred sarcastically. 
“Some fool over there in the clearing just 
shot George in the arm, that’s all. It is 
really nothing at all” and he began to tear 
up his handkerchief to make bandages for 
the wounded arm, as if the injury was 
pretty serious. 

“Shot George!” exclaimed Flo, her face 
growing white. “Why it must have been 
me. I stopped a little boy over yonder 
from shooting a tame rabbit and pushed 
his gun to one side just as it went off. I 





FLO ‘‘HELPING’’ THE INJURED MAN 
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supposed of course the bullet went harm- 
lessly off to bury itself somewhere in a 
tree, but it seems, George—I mean Mr. 
Moore—was right in the path of the bullet 
and now just see what I’ve done. Oh 
dear—” and Flo began to sob. 

George decided the joke had gone far 
enough and started to get up, but Fred, 
seeing that Flo’s face was covered with her 
handkerchief, deliberately pushed George 
back on the ground, emitted another dis- 
mal groan as though of mortal agony 
and then remarked “so you shot him did 
you? Well a nice mess you have made 
of it. I don’t know surely yet, of course, 
but it looks to me as though the arm might 
have to come off. Perhaps a good doctor 
may be able to save it, but it looks pretty 
bad to me.” 

“Oh dear I’m sorry, so sorry, so sorry,” 
sobbed Flo, as she began to dab at her eyes 
with her handkerchief, and then suddenly 
“Can't I help you care for the arm?” 

“Well, maybe,” said Fred, as he boldly 
winked at George behind Flo’s back, “just 
get hold of him on that side and help me 
raise him up.” 

Flo obediently knelt on the farther side 
of the apparently injured young man and 
by Fred’s direction slipped one arm part 
way under his shoulder. Moore, who was 
really beginning to appreciate the joke, 
slipped his own arm across her shoulder 


and pretended to be trying hard to help 
himself. 

Finally, Fred and Flo managed to get 
George into a position that seemed to 
be more restful to him and Flo’s arm 
was still more than half way about him, 
though it must be truthfully said that the 
young woman was entirely ignorant of the 
fact, she was so upset over the strange 
ending of her interference with the boys. 

Fred, noting that things were going about 
as he had planned, suddenly suggested that 
he had better go up to Fairview for some 
better linen for bandages and asked Flo 
if she wouldn’t look after the injured man 
while he hurried there and back. George 
helped Moore over to a neighboring tree 
trunk, against which he leaned his back, 
and with Flo beside him, still believing 
that she was “helping,” he left the two 
young people. 

Just before he entered the clearing Fred 
looked back. Flo was nestled up very close 
beside George and her head was on his 
shoulder, while Moore’s well arm held her 
in a firm embrace and was drawing her 
still closer to him. 

“The lucky beggar, he certainly does it 
well for a woman hater as confirmed as 
he used to be!” muttered Fred as he wan- 
dered back to his hammock and, tumbling 
into its inviting depths, closed his eyes 
and drifted off to dreamland. 


—_———— a. 
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LUCILE 


Adapted from Owen Meredith’s poem 


THANHOUSER 


SINGLE light gleamed from the 

high tower of the famous old house 

of De Nevers, a light whose soli- 
tary blaze seemed like some firefly in the 
opaque blackness of the fall night. 

On the winding road leading to the old 
chateau rode a man, his head bent over 
upon his chest, every now and then look- 
ing up with a dark frown at the beacon of 
flame that mocked him in the distance. 

“Of course she is waiting for me,” he 
muttered, “I am two hours late already, 
but she won’t say a word. That’s the 
whole trouble. She cares'too much for me. 
If she would only get angry once and 
compel me to mend my ways, it would be 
different, but—,” here the man lapsed into 
silence, only broken by a long sigh of ap- 
parent discontent. 

Lady Lucile was reading in her sitting 
room, but for some reason or other her 
mind would wander into other channels 
and she would start violently, as if fright- 
ened by some spiritual manifestation, but 
as nothing happened, she would settle 
back to her diversion until another noise 
would produce it’s uncanny effect. 

The old mantle clock ticked merrily 
from its commanding position, as if as 
nervous as the mistress, who rocked im- 
patiently backward and forward. 

There was something strange in the very 
air that night for every time the wind 
would wail the pine knots in the large 
open fireplace would sizzle and _ crack, 
shooting sparks up the flue and even out 
on the stone hearth. 

Lucile was evidently expecting a _ vis- 
itor, for every disturbance would bring a 
smile to her handsome face and she would 
tremble with feverish impatience. 

Suddenly to her sensitive ears came the 
sound of hoof beats and then the soft 
crunching of gravel. Some one had en- 
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tered the drive to the Chateau De Nevers. 

The smile of anticipation became a fixed 
glow of happiness which radiated from 
her whole being and she fairly clapped her 
hands 

Yes, it was her lover, Lord Alfred Var- 
grave, a much spoiled though thoroughly 
good specimen of manhood, who ascended 
the creaking staircase and rapped on the 
door of her ladyship’s sitting room. 

He had been attentive to the countess 
for several years, and finally, not more 
than three months before this night, had 
broken down all barriers and received her 
promise to become his wife. 

Three months idle basking in the land 
of love seemed to change Lord Alfred, 
who, though very fond of Lucile, yet 
wearied of her constant demonstrations of 
affection, while she could no more stop 
her burning affection than change the po- 
sitions of the stars. The result was that 
Lord Alfred was growing tired of his 
fiancee and to such an extent that he could 
hide it no longer, while Lucile, her heart 
nearly broken, was holding on desperately 
to win back the old desire. 

Vargrave had hardly announced his. 
presence wher the door suddenly opened 
and he was smothered in a pair of soft 
arms. 

Despite her joyous greeting he pushed 
her gently away, saying, “I am very late, 
Lucile, but my horse was tired.” 

“Never mind the excuse,” she laughed. 
“Silly boy, don’t you know that I am just 
as glad to see you?” 

Her companion offered no reply, but 
sank into a large leather chair and gazed 
into the dancing firelight. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me?” 
queried. 

“Of course,” he blustered. 

“It took you a long time to make up 


she 
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ALFRED RETURNS LUCILE’S LETTERS 


your mind,” she continued. 

“IT just finished telling you that my 
horse was tired and I allowed him to 
walk,” he answered. 

“Just like its master—tired,” sighed 
Lucile. 

“Yes, if you think so,” he replied. 

At this Lucile sobbed inwardly and, fear- 
ing that perhaps she were driving him 
further away, crossed to his side and seat- 
ing herself upon the broad arm of the 
chair, stroked his hair and patted his cheek 
affectionately. 

Alfred, who was fighting inwardly 
against his own indifference, sought to 
make himself agreeable, but her touch was 
maddening and he recoiled unconsciously, 
till she arose, white faced and trembling, 
and sought a small sofa in the farthest 
corner of the room, where she gave vent 
to her feelings in a flood of tears. 

Soon, however, Lucile dried her tears, 
and after sitting silently for a few sec- 
onds, arose and approached Vargrave, 
whose thoughts were too far away, upon 
another woman, to have noticed the 
change. 


“IT want you to listen to me,” she began, 
her voice strange and broken by quiver- 
ing. | 

“For some time you have been growing 
cold toward me, and for some reason, | 
know not what, my very touch has grown 
repulsive to you. I don’t blame you. You 
are only human, and what human has no 
weakness. From to-night we are but 
friends, so I beg of you to accept your 
ring, which bound us to our troth.” At 
this she removed the engagement ring from 
her finger and dropped it into his lap. 

“Now,” she continued, “since this is over 
with, I can speak. [ am afraid that you 
care for some one else and for that reason 
can no longer trust you as of old. If, at 
the end of a year you are willing to re- 
turn to me and assure me of your love, 
then will I again accept your proposal, but, 
until that time, we are to remain separated. 
I feel tired to-night, so I beg to excuse 
myself.” At this she started toward the 
door, her walk as majestic as that of any 
queen. 

Vargrave at last awoke to stern reality 
and sought to win back her faith by diplo- 
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macy, but he had gone too far and, despite 
his efforts to bring about a reconciliat*: n, 
Lucile would not change her decrer 


There was but one thing for him to do, 
so he arose reluctantly and crossed to the 
door, where a warm handclasp and smil- 
ing farewell were tendered him, while once 
again he descended the rickety stairs, hop- 
ing that by chance she would relent and 
follow to detain him, but no such wonder 
happened and very soon his horse was 
bearing him towards home. 


As he gazed back at the grim old chateau 
he perceived the same beacon, flaming in 
the midnight sky, the light that once had 
inspired him onward. 

A bat in its wild flight grazed his cheek, 
its whirring wings suggestive of some 
omen, 


Again Vargrave’s eyes sought the blaze 
of light, but it was gone—the last link— 
that bound him was severed. 

x * * * . * * * 

Eleven months had passed and in the 
same sitting room of the Chateau De 
Nevers sat Lady Lucile, a more womanly 
and serious expression in her dark eyes— 
eleven months, during which time many 
strange things had happened. 

At first Vargrave wrote to her, but 
gradually, as the winter came and merged 
into spring, his letters grew less frequent. 
Now summer was drawing to a close and 
on this particular morning Lucile received 
a blow in the shape of a letter, that left 
her dazed and weak. An old friend of 
hers had written: “Do you remember 
Miss Darcy, the beauty of last season? 
She is engaged to marry Lord Alfred Var- 
grave.” 


It was true that Lucile had not seen her 
lover for a long time, but she still loved 
him and the knowledge of his marrying 
another quite upset her. At any rate, when 
the Duke De Luvois, who had been a per- 
sistent suitor ever since Vargrave’s de- 
parture, called that evening, he was 
promptly informed that Lucile was ill and 
desired no visitors. 

Had the Duke but known Lucile was 
writing a long and pleading letter to Lord 
Alfred; however, she destroyed this and 
then penned him a few lines, requesting 
that he should return her letters as he had 





pledged on that memorable night a year 
before. 


When Vargrave received the letter from 
Lucile he was heartily ashamed of him- 
self for so rapidly forgetting his old love 
and hated to face her again, but, realizing 
that it was the only manly thing to do, he 
set out toward the Chateau De Nevers, 
wondering what reception he would re- 
ceive. 


Instead of boldly entering the door as 
he once did, he timidly raised the great 
iron knocker and announced his summons. 

“Yes, her ladyship will see Lord Alfred 
in her sitting room,” said the butler, and 
the newcomer ascended the creaking stairs, 
his heart pounding madly against his ribs. 


Lucile met him on the threshold of the 
room with a cool handclasp and forced 
smile, while Alfred recoiled in amazement 
at her wonderful beauty. She had pre- 
pared especially for his coming and had 
used everything within the human art of 
feminine adornment to make herself at- 
tractive. The result was gratifying, for 
already she noted with delight that Var- 
grave was much interested and the light 
of frank admiration glowed again in his 
eyes. 

Her gown of dark red, with her thick 
black hair and dark eyes, seemed to cast a 
spell over him and he hungrily watched 
every motion of her lithe figure, which he 
had ofttimes compared to that of a tigress. 

Of a sudden Vargrave gave his knee a 
resounding slap with his hand and ex- 
claimed: “I am a fool, Lucile. I never 
had enough sense to appreciate you!” 

The other turned abruptly and flashed 
a look of wonder at the speaker, but down 
in her heart she knew that she had hoped 
and prayed for this hour and had led the 
way to it, but now that it had come she 
was stunned and knew not how to meet 
it, while her heart beat so loudly that her 
emotions fairly choked her. 


“Give me a chance,” the young man 
pleaded. “I did you a great wrong, but 
now my eyes are opened. Give me an- 
other chance, Lucile.” At this he arose, 
his chest heaving violently from the pas- 
sion he was suppressing and his eyes de- 
vouring the haif shrinking figure of the 
frail woman. 
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Could she hold herself in check? 
she meet the foe within her? 


Could 


“You must give me a chance,” Vargrave 
continued. “Listen, Lucile, I have never 
loved any but you. You shrink from me, 
but listen, | am engaged to a good, pure 
girl, as you already know, but it is a 
crime, for I do not care for her. Position 
was my great ambition and it has nearly 
ruined me. Won't you look into my eyes 
again?” At this he crossed rapidly to her 
side and seized her almost roughly in his 
arms. “I love you,” he panted. “You 
must give me the chance!” 


Lucile at last recovered her senses and, 
casting a frightened look into the wild 
eyes of her companion, pushed herself 
away and replied to his appeal: 

“You are in honor bound to another, 
Alfred. I can’t listen longer, so you will 
have to excuse me.” At this she darted 
past him and hastened from the room, 
leaving Vargrave to return dejectedly to 
his mount with a new feeling of remorse 
at the mistake he had made. 

x * x * * * * « 

The morning was one of those rare 
summer mornings, when the sun shines at 
pleasant intervals and the sky is dotted 
here and there by numerous clouds. 


Alfred Vargrave, repulsed the week be- 
fore by his old love, Lucile, had thought 
desperately to find a scheme whereby he 
could see her, since he had been refused 
admittance several times at the chateau. 
At last a happy thought struck his mind. 


Lucile had been accustomed to a daily 
ride into the country on the farthest side 
of her home and had always gone alone. 
Why could he not take the same ride? 
And he knew of a certain road which 
would take him to the same locality, only 
on a roundabout course, so he plunged 
merrily into the plan and a half hour later 
was well on his way. 

As fate would have it Lucile had eager- 
ly sought her morning ride to brighten her 
spirits, but was horrified, yet genuinely 
satisfied, when she perceived none other 
than Lord Alfred standing smilingly at the 
roadside, apparently awaiting her coming. 
His greeting was so congenial and his at- 
titude so happy that Lucile ventured no 
protest when he swung his horse alongside 


of hers and suggested that they ride on 
together. 


However, fate was not content with 
throwing two sympathetic souls together, 
it desired results. So hardly had they 
started to enjoy their ride when a fierce 
storm arose, driving the couple to the 
friendly shelter of a cave. 

The rain fell in torrents and the wind 
blew the water so fiercely that Alfred and 
Lucile were forced to retreat to the far- 
thest corner, where they breathlessly 
awaited the storm’s abatement. But in 
truth it had just begun, for the lightning 
flashed and struck a tree near the cave, its 
blinding glare sending Lucile into hysteri- 
cal terror, 


At once Vargrave clasped her to him 
and kissed the trembling lips that had re- 
cently rejected him, while the pent up 
passion, in both so long endured, burst 
like a storm itself and so attentive were 
the lovers to each other that when they 
again descended to earth and peered ow- 
side the sun was shining and the birds 
singing joyously from the tree tops. 


Very solemnly the lovers returned to 
the chateau, where the Duke De Luvois 
was waiting with impatience. The latter 
showed his dislike for Vargrave by the 
pugnacious look in his green eyes and 
withdrew from the other’s society, thirst- 
ing inwardly for revenge on the man who 
stood between him and happiness. 


For many years De Luvois had courted 
Lucile, but although she liked him as a 
friend she never would listen to his pro- 
posals, which came regularly every month. 
Although some years older than Vargrave 
he was not a bad looking young man. 

At last the time came for Vargrave to 
go and very reluctantly he kissed Lucile 
goodbye at the foot of the broad stair- 
case and with the promise of a speedy re- 
turn left the house. 

With womanly curiosity, Lucile followed 
slowly after her lover and recoiled in hor- 
ror, as she perceived the Duke De Luvois 
crouching in a shadow with a pistol in his 
hand. Like a flash his purpose dawned 
upon her and she sprang forward just in 
time to throw her arms about him and 
prevent a tragedy. With all her womanly 
strength she clung to the other’s arms 
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while Vargrave turned in his saddle and 
perceived a sight that drove every vestige 
of hope and happiness from his mind, His 
Lucile was embracing the Duke. 

Merciful God! What a blow! 

Very quickly he urged his horse onward, 
and vowing never to return again to such 


the setting sun to play upon the cold stone 
floor. She wore a black robe with loose 
sleeves and a white fillet covered her fore- 
head to her eyes, casting into prominence 
set features that shone clear and white 
like alabaster, while her thin hands were 
bloodless and of a leaded hue. 





THE RIVAL LOVERS MEET 


a false woman, disappeared round acurve 
in the road, while Lucile, happy at her 
quick action, turned her wrath upon the 
Duke, and after branding him a despicable 
coward, forbade his ever coming to see 
her again. 

Vargrave returned to Miss Darcy and 
they were speedily married, while the dis- 
appointed De Luvois returned to his lone- 
ly castle, determined never to marry. 

As for Lucile, no one ever again saw 
her at the Chateau De Nevers and as a 
casket had been borne away from the old 
house some thought that the beautiful 
young woman was dead. 

PART TWO. 

A woman was seated on a low wooden 
bench with an iron grated window above 
her head, which allowed the last rays of 


Day after day she had listened to the 
monotonous chants, until the exact words 
and expression filled her thoughts. Al- 
ways at this time she would sit in her cell 
and think of the past, which she was vain- 
ly trying to blot out—the past that once 
had bloomed in the pinkness of her cheek. 

Sister Thalia she now was, and . who 
would have recognized in the cold, stern 
faced woman, who clutched at a time-worn 
rosary, the rose that once blushed for love 
and life, the Lady Lucile, Countess De 
Nevers. 

Twenty years bring many changes, and 
so it was that when Alfred Vargrave had 
married Miss Darcy, she had suffered si- 
lently for some months and then sought 
to bury her sorrow by entering a nunnery, 
but her delicate nature and the love that 











she still bore for her old lover forever 
haunted her mind and thus it was she ac- 
cepted the duty of army nurse for the 
battlefield; hoping that constant work 
would ease her grief stricken memory. 
On the she would 
Tourrain. 


morrow leave for 
Oh! those long, weary hours 
till the morrow. 

Twenty years had brought a great many 
changes all the way around. Lord Alfred 
had found a happy marriage 
with Miss Darcy and in the close affection 
that they formed for each other the sad- 
ness of his youth was forgotten and his 
devoted wife had borne him a son, a 
specimen of manhood like his 
father, who was rounding his nineteenth 
fond of military tactics and had 
been given a careful training along such 
lines. 


Vargrave 


splendid 


year, 


As for Duke De Luvois he had never 
married, still cherishing in his heart the 
memory of the lovely Lucile. He had shut 
himself in his grim old castle to curse 
everything good, when his sister died sud- 
denly, leaving in his care Tressa Villiers, 
a slip of a girl, just in her sixteenth sum- 


mer, whose hearty and joyous spirit 


brought back her uncle’s good humor and 
he sought to please her by precious gifts 
and other luxuries, finally taking her on a 
trip to England, intent upon devoting his 
life to the girl’s happiness. 

Be 3s ws 








ALFRED MARRIES MISS DARCY 
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The large ball room was filled with men 
and women, the soft colored light cast 
the colored dome was shining on 
fair faces and gowns of priceless values. 
The peers of England had gathered to- 
gether that night for the Military Ball. 

Among the countless smiling faces were 
Lord Alfred Vargrave, his wife and their 
manly son, Alfred junior, who wore the 
ensign and uniform of a lieutenant. 


from 


A very dashing figure was the young 
man, and being a graceful dancer he was 
showered with the attentions of all the 
young ladies present. Although fond of 
society, young Vargrave had declared that 
love was a foolish passion and to escape 
the attentions of one very amorous young 
countess he had stolen away to an alcove 
to smoke a cigarette. 


As he entered the palm-sheltered retreat 
he recoiled in amazement, for before his 
eyes was the most beautiful young woman 
that he had ever seen, vainly trying to 
fasten a silver buckle to her dancing slip- 
per. Her hair was a shade of gold that 
reflected the light in burning streams and 
her lips were full and red, like ripe cher- 
ries. 

Vargrave hesitated no 
coughed awkwardly. 


longer, but 


“Oh!” said the fair vision, her neck and 
ears coloring a delightful pink, “when did 
you come?” 

“Just dropped in to aid a fair lady in 
distress,” laughed the other, “and I know 
all about buckles, too.” 

At this they both laughed and it wasn’t 
long before Vargrave had fixed the re- 
fractory adornment and they were chatting 
merrily, as though they had been friends 
for years. In fact, so absorbed did he be- 
come in her soft brown eyes and she in. 
his clear frank gaze, that they forgot time 
and place and confided in each other silly 
secrets of childhood days. 

Dan Cupid was lurking near and at the 
proper time pierced the hearts of the two 
joyous young people and their conversa- 
tion turned to serious channels, while she 
playfully slipped Vargrave’s signet ring 
upon her finger*and he snapped her brace- 
let about his wrist. 

Suddenly they were disturbed by the 
abrupt appearance of the Lady Vargrave, 
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LUCILE BECOMES A NUN 


who started in amazement and smiled 
down upon them. 

“You dear children,” she exclaimed, “do 
you realize that the orchestra is about to 
play the last valse and a very much excited 
Lady Jane Gray is looking for her charm- 
ing friend, Miss Tressa Villiers?” 

The young couple burst out laughing and 
Alfred at once introduced Tressa to his 
mother. 

“Hasten along now,” the latter contin- 
ued; “I’ll arrange with Lady Gray to have 
Alfred accompany you in the Vargrave 
carriage.” At this she hastened out, leav- 
ing the astonished couple to marvel at the 
rapid disappearance of time. 

“I missed a score of dances,” cooed 
Tressa, and Alfred replied, “So did I, but 
I am just as happy,” then he whirled her 
away in a most alluring valse, after which 
two madly beating hearts rode side by side 
in the magnificent carriage of the Var- 
graves. 

A month later, Alfred Junior approached 
his father and said, “I am in love with a 
very dear girl and desire to make her my 
wife. What are your wishes?” ' 





“De you mean Tressa, my son?’ the 
other asked. 

“Yes,” came the answer. 

“Her uncle, the Duke De Luvois, and I 
have long been enemies,” continued the 
father, “but I no longer hold spite against 
him, so I am very proud to see that you 
have become a man. Take her, my son, 
and I will bless you.” 

The young lieutenant was overjoyed at 
his father’s attitude and hurried to the 
Duke’s apartments to gain his consent; 
however, the Duke had never forgiven 
Vargrave, for, as he thought, losing Lu- 
cile to him, so when the young man an- 
nounced his quest the stern old uncle flew 
into a rage and would not permit any 
union between his house and that of Var- 
grave. And to make matters worse, abso- 
lutely forbade Tressa from seeing her 
lover. 

* * * x * * * 

War had been declared and the allied 
armies of France and England had moved 
to the front, embarking for the foreign 
shore to meet their common enemy. 

The Duke De Luvois was a French 
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general and, of course, was the first to 
go, but the young lieutenant, Alfred Var- 
grave, of the English army, soon followed, 
. hoping that he would be shot in battle 
and end the misery he was suffering in 
being kept from his sweetheart. 


One summer night Vargrave’s division 
was ordered to make an attack, and very 
cautiously they approached the silent 
enemy, who lay entrenched behind earth- 
works. Then, when the moon had hidden 
itself behind a cloud, the charge was made 
and what followed was one of the bloodi- 
est struggles in history. The men encount- 
ered each other in the dim light, fought 
hand to hand in and above the trenches, 
while the pits ran ankle deep with blood. 


Young Vargrave encountered a _ burly 
flag-bearer and was fighting desperately 
to wrest the standard from him when he 
received a pike thrust from behind and 
plunged head first into the trench. 

When the awful red mist cleared away 
he found himself lying on a cot in a hos- 
pital tent, with a kind faced sister of 
charity bending over him, anxiously noting 
his return to consciousness. Very tender- 
ly she moved him to prevent a cramp in 
position, and said to herself, “He will get 
well. He must get well. Oh! God grant 
that he may live.” 


The wounded man shivered at the mem- 
ory of the charge. He could feel the pike 
thrust as it pierced his side. 


“Let me die,’ he groaned, 
I live? 


“Why should 
I have nothing to live for.” Then 
the sufferer lapsed into delirium, during 
which the nun heard snatches of wild song 
and the names of Duke De Luvois, Tressa 
Villiers and Alfred Vargrave. At the lat- 
ter she recoiled in pain and gazed intently 
into the man’s face. Yes, there could be 
no doubt. It was Alfred’s son and he 
loved the Duke’s niece, but the latter 
would not sanction the union. The mem- 
ory of her own blighted life returned as 
she burned with sorrow while the sufferer 
writhed in pain, calling for water, which 
broke the spell. 

At once Sister Thalia was nurse again 
and poured the cooling draught into Var- 
grave’s mouth, noting with delight that he 
so resembled his father. It was then that 
she decided to find the Duke and prevent 


‘him. 


another tragedy such as hers, so she 
pressed a light kiss upon the sufferer’s 
brow and, securing another sister to watch 
in her place, set out through the lines on 
her errand of justice. 


Duke De Luvois had just finished his 
scant supper and was reading dispatches 
when the private announced a visitor in 
the shape of a sister of charity. Of course 
the stern old general was surprised and 
gazed wonderingly at the newcomer. 

“IT have come to beg a favor of you,” 
said the passionless voice of the nun, “and 


I want you to grant it, for it means life 
or death.” 


De Luvois was plainly surprised, for he 
merely nodded and the speaker continued, 
“IT want you to allow your niece, Tressa 
Villiers, to become the wife of Alfred 
Vargrave.” The last words she spoke 
very loud and distinct. 

The general recoiled in horror, his rage 
returning, and he was about to curse the 
idea when he perceived that his visitor 
was a holy woman, so he gasped, “What 
do you know about Tressa Villiers? Why 
should she interest you?” 


Sister Thalia ignored the interruption 
and went on, “Listen, Duke De Luvois, 
twenty years ago there was a woman, the 
Countess De Nevers.” 


The general started violently. 

“She was loved by a good, brave man, 
Alfred Vargrave, and also by a certain 
Duke, whose mad jealousy led him to 
think of murder as a revenge. As a re- 
sult his life was made desolate and the 
woman—she suffered all the fires of hades 
—because of saving her lover’s life. The 
lover mistook her action for unfaithful- 
ness and married another.” 

“Who are you?” gasped De Luvois. 

A motion of the nun’s hand silenced 
yy 

“Now,” she exclaimed, “Tressa Villiers 
loves Vargrave’s son and he loves her. 
You know yourself that love’s fire brooks 
no interference. Your foolish hatred will 
break her heart and the son, who lies at 
this minute in the hospital tent, will die 
because he cannot have what his heart 
craves.” 

“My God! 
Duke. 


Who are you?” panted the 
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Very slowly Sister Thalia drew back 
the heavy white fillet and revealed a shin- 
ifg mass of ebony black hair. 

“Lucile!” cried De Luvois, and he fell 
on his knees at her feet. . 

“Yes, Lucile,” she murmured. 
you refuse me?” 

Like one in a daze the old general arose 
to his feet and led Lucile into the night, 
hoping to reach the young man’s side 
while there yet was a chance. 

The sister of charity remained outside 
the tent for a time, but when she stole 
noiselessly inside, a half hour later, she 
found the young lieutenant fast asleep, 


“Now do 


with a broad smile of happiness writ upon 
his face, while the old general was sob- 
bing silently at his bedside. 

* * * * * * * . 

“Mother of pity, the sins of the world 
plead for thy compassion! Mother of 
mercy, the prayers of the world plead for 
thy compassion!” 

“Oh! Be thou merciful to us, thy chil- 
dren!” 

A sister was standing in her grated cell, 
looking upon the warm light of the world 
without. Her face, though white, shone 
with a happy light that proclaimed the 
peace of a happy soul. 


——— 
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PLAYERS BREAK SOME RECORDS. 


as 


Jack Nelson, one of the American’s leading men encamped with the “Flying A” 
forces at Starved Rock, Illinois, in company with Carl Von Schiller, another member of 
the company, bear the unique distinction of being the third and fourth men on record 
who have ever succeeded in swimming across the Illinois river at Starved Rock. A strong 
current sweeps by the rock, and in order to make a point directly across from the rock, 
it is necessary to fight the current diagonally up stream. 

Miss Olive Pringle and Miss Lillian Herbert are two other “Flying A” favorites who 
covered themselves with glory at the rock last week. Miss Pringle, on a wager, climbed 
the front of the giant pile, thus breaking all local traditions, and affording some thrills to 
the thousands of resorters who watched the perilous climb. She made a second trip, 
accompanied by Miss Herbert. 
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THEY FOOLED THE INGENUE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Nelson of the American Film Manufacturing Company recently 
presented Mrs. Emerson, who is playing ingenue leads, with a handsome pair of gold- 
plated spurs. Mrs. Emerson’s one lament since then was the absence of a horse to try 
them on. Property man Lew Beck heard the wail, and Mrs. Emerson was one morning 
notified that two horses awaited her disposal outside her tent. Mrs. Emerson joyfully 
hurried from the tent only to find—alack—two saw horses. 
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REPUBLIC 


HE fire only whispered, the flickering 

flames throwing weird shadows on 

the wall of the old study, and James 
Hale smiled grimly as he watched the fire 
that slumbered in the fireplace. 

In his hand he held a large envelope 
which he opened and perused the enclosed 
paper which read: 

“Last will and Testament of Charles 
Vernon.” 


Hale smiled again grimly as he read that 
the entire estate of his brother had been 
left his niece only on the condition that she 
be married when her twenty-first birthday 
came around. Elizabeth Vernon was still 
single and tomorrow was her birthday! 
How to keep the estate in the family was 
Hale’s thought on this important day. 

As he sat there musing over the situa- 
tion, Phillip, his son, entered and the father 
suddenly was struck with a brilliant idea. 
Why not marry Elizabeth to his son? Why 
not? That would keep the estate in the 
family and all would be well, and he would 
still have a supervision over them. To be 
sure, Elizabeth did not care particularly 
about Phillip, but that would be easily got- 
ten over with once she realized that her 
estates would be lost to her if she were 
not married by the morrow. 

But Phillip was not so easily persuaded, 
although he cared for Elizabeth as much 
as a man of his character could care for 
anyone, 

“She'd never consent, father,” he said. 
“I’ve asked her many times but she has al- 
ways refused me.” 

“She will not this time, my boy—when 
her future depends on her answer. Come 
with me and we shall find her and see 
what she says when I tell her about her 
father’s will.” 

The two, father and son, went out into 
the fields surrounding the beautiful estate 
and soon discovered Elizabeth among the 


By Grant Graham 


flowers, daintily stooping here and there 
to pluck a fragrant blossom, but little fair- 
er than she. 


She was somewhat shocked by the news 
brought her by her uncle. 

“I must marry Phillip in order to keep 
my property?” she asked anxiously. “How 
could father do such a thing?” 

“You must marry some one” urged Phil- 
lip, “and why not me? I love you, as you 
know.” 

“Never!” answered Elizabeth, firmly. “I 
will never marry you! I will rather find a 
stranger and marry him if I must marry!” 
And she turned and ran from the field, 
while Phillip and his father in moody si- 
lence returned to the great house. 

* * * * * + * 

At the old inn in the village all was con- 
fusion. A band of wandering gypsies, 
horsetraders, had arrived, and were en- 
gaged in drinking and carousing. Maurice, 
a handsome young painter, had been stolen 
when a child from the home of his par- 
ents, a wealthy family of note, and had 
been brought up all these years as a mem- 
ber of the gypsy band, and entirely igno- 
rant of his real origin. A painter of no 
small attainments was Maurice and his one 
fault was that of drink. This he did con- 
tinually and was the despair of Sloeberry, 
a gypsy girl of the band, who loved him. 
She did her best to prevent the awful hab- 
it of drink increasing, but with little suc- 
cess. That, and his ambition to be one 
day a great artist, was Maurice’s only am- 
bition, his only thought in life. 

Today his thoughts were directed else- 
where. The day before he had seen at a 
distance a beautiful girl ride by on horse- 
back and had fallen in love with her, al- 
though he did not know who she was. 
Sloeberry, who loved him herself, suspected 
that something of the sort was the matter 
with him as he was drinking more heavily 
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than usual and quarrelled with the landlord 
of the inn over his score which it seemed 
he could not or would not settle. 


Finally the landlord told him he could 
paint him a picture in settlement of his ac- 
count and if he did not he would go to 
jail, so Maurice got out his brushes and 
canvas and started to work, there in the 
inn room. 

In the midst of the general hum of con- 
versation and the ‘éonviviality the door 
opened and Elizabeth stood on the thresh- 
old. Motioning to the proprietor she 
taiked to him in a low tone for a few mo- 
ments and then sat down while the land- 
lord called to the assembled guests to listen 
to him for a moment. 

“Here is a lady, my friends, who must 
be married within the hour in order to 
inherit large estates. She will pay to any 
man here who will marry her and agree 
never to see her again the sum of ten 
thousand dollars!” 

Maurice, who had been gazing at her 
ever since she first entered the room, now 
jumped to his feet and offered himself. 

Elizabeth looked at him calmly and did 
not fail to note the handsomeness of the 
rather dissipated young man before her. 





IN THE STUDIO 


“You understand, of course, that you 
leave me immediately after the wedding 
ceremony and never bother me again?” 

“IT understand,” he replied simply. “I 
shall never see you again,” then, after a 
short hesitancy, “unless you send for me!” 

“IT am not likely to,” said Elizabeth. 
“Come with me at once and we will have it 
over with now—today,” and she left the 
inn followed by Maurice and the crowd of 
gypsies and inn loungers. 

Going to the little church near by, the 
party soon witnessed a marriage ceremony 
betwen Maurice and the lady of the es- 
tates, at the conclusion of which Elizabeth 
handed the young artist his money and 
said: 

“This is good bye—never to meet again.”’ 

Maurice bowed over her hand as he an- 
swered : 

“Except at your desire, never,” and he 
was gone. 

When a few moments later Phillip and 
his father rushed up to the spot it was 
only to find that the girl was now a mar- 
ried woman, and the estates hers. 

Returning to the gypsy camp with the 
ten thousand dollars Maurice was full of 
his plans for the future. Here was the 
chance he had always longed for, the 
chance to study, to improve and perfect 
his art so that he might one day become 
the great artist that he had dreamed of be- 
ing at some future day! 

* * a * * * * * 

It was summer again at the estate and 
the lawns were filled with a great crowd 
of happy guests, friends of Elizabeth Ver- 
non who had invited them for her birth- 
day. An archery contest and motor boat 
races were to be the feature sports of the 
day and all looked forward to a most en- 
joyable time. 

Elizabeth was not very successful at the 
archery targets and was badly beaten at 
that ancient sport, but she fully expected 
to get her innings at the motor boat races, 
which were to be held on the afternoon of 
that day. Her boat, the “Dixie,” was 
reputed to be the fastest boat on the lake 
and all expected to see her flash by the flag 
a winner. 

Finally the time for the race arrived. 
Flags fluttered everywhere and the scene 
was gay with bunting and the varicolored 
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THE ARCHERY CONTEST 


dresses of the women gathered about the 
shore of the lake to watch the boat races 
added to the gayety of the place. 

Elizabeth, clad in a white and blue sailor 
suit, looked charming and Phillip ground 
his teeth in jealous rage as he thought of 
her being married to some vagabond from 
no one knew where, when he wanted her 
himself! It was maddening! 

Elizabeth was sure of winning the race 
but she was a trifle unsettled this day and 
a line of worriment creased her brow, 
white as the daisies that grew by the side 
of the lake. 

While the lawn fete was still on a gypsy 
girl had told her fortune and what she 
told her was rather disquieting, although 
she could hardly have told exactly why. 
She had heard the gypsy girl say: 

“This line in your palm, if well followed, 
should bring fortune: it crosses a church 
porch but I see no ring.” 

Elizabeth had snatched her hand away 
in great displeasure but the girl’s words 
still lingered in her ears. 

As she left the lawn the gypsy girl said 
to Elizabeth: 


“The thorn it is felt, let it rankle and 

smart, 

In hand that has wed without thought 

of the heart.” 

Elizabeth never could forget those words 
and she felt rather unhappy and dis- 
quieted over them, as she thought of that 
day so long ago when she had stood at 
the altar with a stranger—a vagabond, be- 
came his wife and then never saw him 
again. Yet, she could not help but think 
of him and of how handsome he was as 
he bowed over her hand in farewell and 
said he would never see her again. 

The cries of the racers soon roused her 
from her reverie and she started for the 
boat houses where she quickly found her 
racing boat and brought it around to the 
starting place of the race. 

A beauty it was, the “Dixie,” with ex- 
quisite grace of line and a speed that prom- 
ised to beat anything on the water that 
day. Cheers arose from the watchers on 
the shore as the boat was jockeyed into 
position. The starter’s pistol soon broke 
the stillness and they were off! 

Up the lake the boats raced with the 
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‘Dixie,’ a good length ahead and going 
fast. A cheer went up from the people 
watching on the wooded shore of the lake 
as it was seen that the “Dixie” was a cer- 
tain winner. 

Suddenly there was a cry and a crash 
and the “Dixie” was seen to have run sharp 
ontoa large rock partly submerged in the 
middle of the lake. How she could have come 
to hit the rock Elizabeth never knew, and 
her last conscious thoughts were of cling- 
ing desperately to the rock upon which 
her beautiful motor boat crashed and lay 
partly overturned and half filled with wa- 
ter that came in through the large jagged 
hole in its bow. 





in a fair way to win fame and fortune 
with his brush and paints. But for the 
love in his heart for Elizabeth he would 
have been supremely happy on this summer 
afternoon when all seemed at peace and 
only the happy cries of the lawn party 
came faintly to him over the still waters. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of a crash 
to the left and rowing madly out to the 
open part of the lake he saw that a large 
motor boat had crashed on a rock that 
projected but a tiny bit out of the water, 
and hung there half submerged while a 
figure in white and blue clung desperately 
to the side of the boat. 

Maurice rowed with all his strength and 

















THE OVERTURNED MOTOR BOAT 


A short distance away Maurice rowed 
slowly along the shore of the lake. 


He had been very successful of late and 
was now sketching about the woods in that 
vicinity. It must be confessed that the 
woods, as far as their appeal to the artist 
in him was concerned, were not the only 
reason for his presence. 


He was still very much in love with the 
lady—whom he had married under such pe- 
culiar circumstances a year before and he 
could not get her out of his mind and 
heart although Sloeberry had done her best 
to win his affection to her, but without suc- 
cess. 

Maurice soon left his old companions, 
left the drink that was ruining his life, 
became a student in real earnest and was 


lost 
consciousness and slipped from the boat 


soon reached her side just as_ she 


into the water. Maurice seized her in his 
strong young arms and held her tightly 
until boats came from the land and took 
them to shore where Elizabeth soon re- 
vived and, after learning of her rescue by 
the stranger, she demanded that he be 
found and brought to her that she might 
properly thank her rescuer. 


When Maurice saw who the girl was 
that he held in his arms out on the rock, 
he was dumfounded for a moment, then he 
decided that it were best that he did not 
linger to hear her thanks. So he wandered 
back to his inn, changed his clothes and 
thought of what Elizabeth would think if 
she knew he was so near. He wondered 
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if she would care. She could not know it 
was he who had saved her, for she had 
fainted just before he had reached her. 

While he was cogitating a messenger 
came to him asking his presence at the 
home of the lady whom he had rescued, 
so that she might thank him for his ser- 
vices to her. 


Maurice was of half a mind not to go, 
for he had sworn he would never see her 
again unless she wished for him as her 
husband, but he finally consented to call 
on her and was soon in her presence. 

After all, it was her wish that he should 
call—not his. 

Elizabeth was awaiting him and was 
glad of the relief of his coming. Phillip 
was still at her side all of the time, begging 
her to marry him and she did not wish 
to. Perhaps a thought of her handsome 
vagabond husband was in her heart. Who 
knows? 

When Maurice was shown in, Elizabeth 
almost fainted again from the shock of 
seeing him. ; 

After a moment of surprised wonder, 
she said: 

“IT was not aware—— 

“To whom your message was addressed,” 
said Maurice, “else you would not have 


sent it? Is that what you would have 
said?” 
“Sir, I——” began Elizabeth. 


“Have no fear,” said Maurice, “I will 
go, but first allow me to return you this 
ring which I found by the shore of the 
lake.” 

He held out the ring to her, but she did 
not look at it, and he finally put it on the 
table and turned to go, but was recalled by 
a short gasp of “Stay!” from the girl, who 
reached for a purse, but at the hurt look 
of pride in his eyes she stopped and said: 

“I cannot insult you, you who have saved 
my life to-day.” 

“T do not want your money,” said Maur- 
ice, “but this,” picking up a small minia- 
ture of her from the nearby table, “I will 
take, and gladly.” 

He looked at her imploringly. She 
smiled an assent and with a glad cry he 
sank to his knees at her feet and covered 
her hands with kisses, just as Philip en- 
tered and witnessed the scene. 


Maurice rose to his feet and after Phil- 
lip had left the room, he turned to Eliza- 
beth with an entreating gesture, but she 
would not see him and turned away, so he 
left her again, and as he thought for the 
last time, but next his heart he still carried 
the miniature of the girl he loved. 

The next day while at the inn with his 
companion Jonquil, Maurice met Phillip 
again; the latter had been drinking and 
was in a quarrelsome mood, which was 
somewhat augmented by his recognition of 
Maurice as the man who had married 
Elizabeth a year before. 

He grew more insulting every moment, 
and derided Maurice and his painting, and 
finally Maurice lost his temper and struck 
Phillip a hard blow in the face and the 
man fell back into the arms of his friends 
and lost interest in all matters for the 
time being. 

Later, at the’ roadside camp of the gyp- 
sies, Phillip Hale employed the gypsy Dog- 
briar to seek out the history of Maurice 
and report to him. Dogbriar promised to 
do what he could in the matter and Phil- 
lip went home to nurse his bruises. He 
sent a challenge to Maurice, who accepted 
the same with alacrity. 

As he was sitting in his study Phillip 
was handed a note from Maurice, which 
read: 

“Your challenge accepted. The place of 
meeting and weapons can be arranged by 
our seconds.” 

A moment after Dogbriar was an- 
nounced. He had news of Maurice. Judy, 
the old gypsy woman, had died the night 
before and had left in her hand a small 
miniature which Dogbriar now brought 
with him to show to Phillip. 

Phillip questioned him closer, but the 
gypsy’s eyes were fixed upon a large por- 
trait on the wall, which he compared with 
the miniature to his evident satisfaction. 

Phillip grabbed at the miniature, but the 
gypsy was too quick for him. Then he 
pointed to the arms on the reverse side of 
it and also to those on the chairs in the 
room and on the other furniture. Phillip 
was astounded and wanted to buy the mini- 
ature at once, but offered only five hun- 
dred dollars. The gypsy did not consider 
that enough, and so Phillip, hearing visit- 


ors announced, pushed Dogbriar into a 
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small ante room and locked the door upon 
him, shaking his fist at him once he was 
safe inside. 


The next day Maurice was painting at 
the camp of the gypsies when a letter was 
brought him from the house by the lake. 
It was from Phillip, and read: 


“The meeting between us takes place at 
the old mill at four.” 

Maurice shrugged his shoulders, and put- 
ting the letter, as he thought, into his 
pocket, did not see that it had fallen out 
onto the ground. Later Sloeberry picked 
it up, read it, and fearing for Maurice’s 
life, she ran at once to Elizabeth and im- 
plored her to save his life. 

Elizabeth went at once to Maurice’s stu- 
dio and at his surprised look at her being 
there, she said: 

“I have come to prevent an act of folly 
—to prevent a crime,” and she showed 


him the letter which Sloeberry had brought 
her. 
“You must not fight, Phillip,” she said. 
“I must,” he answered, “my honor is at 
stake.” 











ELIZABETH OFTEN RODE 


She pleaded with him, but in vain, for 
he started to go to the meeting place, but 
she stopped him. 


“Do not fight to-day,” she said. “He 
will kill you—and I want you to live—for 
me !” 

He turned to her in wonderment and 
said: 

“To live for you?” She nodded, and 
the next moment was in his arms, while 
his lips rained fervent kisses upon hers. 
Then he struggled out of her arms and 
said, “I must go!” But she held him, 
clung to him in her fear of his death, and 
he finally promised her not to fight. At 
that moment the door of the studio burst 
in and Phillip and his seconds came into 
the room and announced that having be- 
come tired of waiting for a coward to put 
in an appearance they had come after him. 

Accusing Maurice of cowardice, Phillip 
demanded that he fight, but Maurice re- 
fused, although his blood boiled for a 
chance at this man who taunted him, But 
he thought of his promise to Elizabeth, 
who had hidden behind a screen when the 
others entered, and he managed to control 
his anger, but finally Phillip slapped him 
across the cheek, and taking a couple of 
swords from the wall he threw them at 
the feet of the artist and defied him. 
Maurice threw him from him and then 
Elizabeth rushed out from behind the 
screen and cried: “I release you from 
your promise—fight the man!” 

The fight was on and in a moment 
Maurice’s sword had pierced the arm of 
his adversary. At that moment Dogbriar 
entered, and showing the miniature to 
Elizabeth and Maurice, convinced her that 
Maurice was not a vagabond but a man of 
wealth and breeding, who had been stolen 
in infancy by Judy, the gypsy queen. 

Tenderly looking at Maurice, Elizabeth 
said: 

“I don’t care what you are or were—I 
am your wife! I love you, my vagabond 
sweetheart.” And her lips met his and 
clung tightly, while her arms stole about 
his neck. 

Watching from a dark corner of the 
studio, Sloeberry, in despair, watched her 
sink into the arms of Maurice, and real- 
izing that she had no more chances of 
winning his affection, and that his vaga- 
bond days were over, she went slowly out 
of the studio and joined her wandering 
companion:; on their journeys. 


THE MIND AND THE MINER 


A Story of Transformation Wrought by ‘‘ The Movies’”’ 


By Willard Howe 


ICHAEL McMILLEN, owner and 
M operator of a large coal mine in 

western Pennsylvania, had suffered 
much disappointment because his only son, 
Michael Jr., would not assist him at the 
mine. The son was set on being a physi- 
cian and nothing could move him from 
this desire. Being a man of wealth, the 
elder McMillen let the boy have his way, 
placing him at the most up-to-date colleges, 
with a finish in Europe. He would not 
have it said that Michael had not received 
the very best in his chosen profession, 


The son had been established as a phy- 
sician for some years when his parents 
longed to have him at home again. Old 
Dr. Straussberger, who had attended to 
the health of the miners, wanted to retire 
and Michael would be the very one to fall 
into his place. Although supporting him- 
self handsomely, the son consented to ac- 
cept the position in the mining village. 

The doctor, who had been used to ac- 
tivities, found the post of medical attend- 
ant of the McMillen Mining Company slow 
and monotonous. Had it not been for 
filial ties, he would have quickly thrown 
up the job with its high remuneration and 
sought a more laborious field. Dr. McMil- 
len must use his mind and energies more 
than this position demanded, so he began 
to study the miners themselves. They 
were men of brawn, who labored hard and 
long, but whose mental capacities were in 
a very shrunken condition. Their ambi- 
tions were limited by the day’s drudgery, 
while their occupation encouraged a slov- 
enliness that no environment tended to 
overcome. 

Having gathered some _ infofmation, 
Michael spoke to his father in this manner 
one evening: “How do you stand the 
deadly monotony of this place, father?” 

“Oh, if it were not for my trips to big 
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cities and those abroad, l’d die,” came the 
frank reply. 

“IT should think so,” commented the son, 
calmly. “I’ve been going among the min- 
ers recently and—” 

“Yes, I know you have,” interrupted the 
father, angrily. “I wish you wouldn't. 
Those picture post cards have about put 
me through to-day. I could scarcely get 
any work out of the men for discussing 
the highest building in the world, the cap- 
ital of the country and lots of other un- 
necessary things.” 

“IT was surprised to find how ignorant 
they are about other places. 
want them to know—” 

“To know how to mine, and that’s all,” 
emphatically announced the father. “They 
don’t need anything more. Two of the 
foremen came late, with the lame excuse 
that they had overslept. Overslept! All 
because they were jabbering about those 
postals you gave them, I’m certain. You 
can't do that here, Michael. I won’t have 
it!” 

The son had let his father run on, part- 
ly amused, partly pleased at the effect of 
his first instruction among the miners. He 
recalled their glowing eyes when he showed 
them the postals—postals he had bought 
along the way to send back to friends. 
He heard again in his ears their hungry 
questions of “How?” “Where?” “Who?” 
and “What?” 

“Now, father,” began Michael Jr., gent- 
ly, “You can’t blame those men so much 
for their distraction to-day. It was all so 
new to them. I can bet you were all ex- 
citement when you first discovered this 
coal on your ill-producing farm.” 

“Of course I was. I almost went mad. 
But with these men it is different. They 
must be at their places at a certain time; 
I did not have to. I was my own master.” 


Certainly you 
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“Different in position, I'll admit, father; 
but human nature is built on the same pat- 
tern, be it master or slave.” 

The entrance of Mrs. McMillen put an 
end to the conversation. The next even- 
ing, however, the same subject was opened 
by the mine owner himself. “Look here, 
Michael, you will have to stop this. I’ve 
heard nothing but Dr. McMillen all day. 
You’ll—”’ 

“Am I getting famous so soon,” laughed 
the son in interruption. 

“You don’t understand these men as I 
do. It’s not good for them.” 

“What do they usually talk about?” 
queried the physician, with interest. 

“Nothing. They go silently about their 
work; or if they do say anything it is 
about the mine.” 

“I’m glad I’ve changed their topic of 
conversation.” 

“Well, I’m not,” corrected the father, an- 
grily. “They haven’t time to talk. They’ve 
got to work.” 

“Don’t you like to talk and work or even 
talk and not work sometimes, especially if 
you've found out something new?” 

“Of course, but I tell you my position is 
different from theirs.” 

“Tll admit that and I also appreciate 
that the miners should be kept in their 
sphere, but | just wanted to show you that 
human nature is the same in master or 
slave.” 

“IT wish you would stop that foolish talk, 
Michael.” 

“Last night, you will remember, father,” 
began the son seriously, “I told you I dis- 
covered that these miners were densely ig- 
norant. To-night I want to inform you 
they are starved!” 

The wealthy man looked up alarmed. 
“Starved! Impossible! They get good 
wages. Only a month ago I raised them 
to prevent a strike. Plenty of food comes 
into the place. If they are starved it is 
their own fault and I’ve nothing to do with 
it.” 

“Men need other food than that for their 
stomachs,” returned the physician, almost 
savagely. “I mean their brains, their 
minds, are starved.” 

“That’s nothing to me,” retorted the 
wealthy man. “I’ve given them a school 
and they’ve got a weekly newspaper.” 


“It is something to you, father. It is 
much mo-e to me, who knows that a 
starved nind means an unhealthy mind 
and body, an unhealthy soul, too. It is 
your duty and mine to do something for 
them. Many of the strikes are caused 
from just such a condition. Those silent 
workers, whom you have just admired, are 
busying heir minds with something. 
They’ve got to think. Consequently they 
think of »ickering among themselves, of 
supposed or real oppressions of the fore- 
man and tie owners; of money and crime. 
It is work, eat, sleep and work again. 
Give them something else to think about. 
Something more pleasant. The body is not 
half so tired when the mind is cheerful. 
I’ve thought the condition over and because 
of the sma 1 intelligence of the people, lec- 
tures woull not fill the need. The only 
thing that will come within their compre- 
hension is 1 moving picture show. 

“Never! Never, Michael, I say. It 
would be the ruination of the place. I’d 
get nothing done at the mine, while the 
women would never have meals ready on 
time.” 

“That's what I intend to do,” announced 
the son with decision, “if I am to stay 
here.” His old stubbornness had returned. 

“And that’s what you are not going to 
do,” contradicted the father, with equal 
decision. 

“Then I'll not remain.” 

“That’s your affair,” returned Michael, 
Sr., not wishing to make the settlement of 
the matter himself. 

So Dr. McMillen left the mining village 
and accepted a lucrative position in a large 
hospital in Chicago. Old Michael was tru- 
ly distressed at his son’s leaving, but he 
could not allow him to upset his workmen 
by the introduction of so destructive an 
element as a moving picture show. The 
mother grieved silently. 

This was in January. During the fol- 
lowing winter months Dr. McMillen was 
forever haunted by those hungry minds of 
the miners; by those unkempt bodies, those 
scowling faces he knew he could change. 
As spring drew near the physician could 
not restrain himself. He felt called again 
to the little mining town and without any 
announcement he made his appearance at 
his parents’ home. 
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He frankly told his father that he meant 
to establish an open air motion picture the- 
ater and, if necessary, oppose his wishes 
as any outsider might do; that he would 
show scenic, educational and topical pic- 
tures, interspersed with a photoplay that 
would tend to higher principles. “And if, 
when the summer is ended, | have not left 
you with better workmen, better house- 
wives, brighter and more contented minds, 
| will acknowledge I have failed in my 
theory.” 

So the airdome came to the mining vil- 
lage, strongly opposed by the mine owner. 

The elder Michael had predicted pretty 
closely when he said that a moving picture 
show would be the ruination of the place. 
The opening of the Leisure Hour Park 
created such a sensation, such an oppor- 
tunity for a new dissipation that some- 
thing like a stampede was created each 
evening for admission. Might made right 
for first places, while outbursts of ap- 
proval, disapproval and enjoyment brought 
frequent disorder in the amusement park. 
Dr. McMillen found the situation graver 
than he had dreamed. He had to devise 
means for discipline. As the show was 
only open in the evenings, he excluded 
small children, then all who did not pre- 
sent a neat appearance were refused ad- 
mission, while any disorderly person was 
ejected. After that conditions became bet- 
ter. 

In the meantime the elder McMillen was 
having troubles at the mine. The new 
amusement was very distracting to the 
starved minds of the men, who so suddenly 
had so many new things thrust upon them 
at once. The wealthy man introduced new 
rules, the chief ones being that all lateness 
would mean a decrease in wages, while 
laxity in work was threatened with a fur- 
lough. This was just what the physician 
desired; he wanted the miners to feel a re- 
sponsibility and yet to have this new amuse- 
ment at their command. They would learn 
to adjust matters in time. 

“I think you are running things too far, 
Michae),” his father accosted him fiercely 
on the street one evening. “Our work is 
behind, and how I will fill one of my big- 
gest orders that comes in in a few days is 
more than I can tell. Those men ought to 
starve once and then they would realize 


where their bread and butter come from— 
| mean starve in their stomachs.” 

He did not permit his son to reply, but 
hurried on down the street. 

While Michael felt assured that his the- 
ory would win out in the end, he realized 
from his father’s words that he was caus- 
ing too much loss in finances and patience 
in the winning. Yes, he would close the 
show—it was only just to his father. 

As he reached this decision in his aimless 
walk, he all unconsciously found himself 
among a crowd of miners rushing to their 
homes after the day’s work. 

“Going to the show to-night?” called one. 

“Bet your boots I am,” came the quick 
reply. 

“It’s ma’s turn,” said another. “I’ll have 
mine to-morrow.” 

“Got to brush up a bit,” remarked a be- 
grimed fellow. “There’s some class to 
that picture show.” 

The physician was prevented from hear- 
ing more by a timid, bent old man stepping 
up to him and saying, “I jest got to tell 
you, doctor, them pictures from Naples 
was like a letter from home. Ain’t seen 
nobody from home for twenty years, but 
things looked pretty much the same. Saw 
the church where we was married and my 
wife near had a fit. Lots of the other fel- 
lows liked them, too. Show them again, 
won’t you?” 

“Certainly,” came the cheerful compli- 
ance. 

The son changed his mind. No, he could 
not close the picture show—it had become 
a necessity to these brain-starved people. 
He would try to convince his father of 
that. An hour later the doctor was still 
walking in the mining residence district. 
There was hustle and impatience for the 
evening performance. Tidily dressed chil- 
dren in their teens waited for the hour to 
go to the park. There were clean faces 
and hands, where once the physician had 
seen grime; there was a semblance of be- 
ing dressed where before had been rags 
and dirt; there was an absence of the 
slovenly squallor that had once character- 
ized the exterior of these homes. 

“Father must see this,” mused the son. 
“I’m sure he will be convinced.” 

The mine owner was much startled when 
Michael Jr. asked him to accompany him 
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through the mining resident section some 
days later. 

“No, Michael,’ came the reply. “I mean 
to take no part in this wild scheme of yours. 
Besides, the last time I went through that 
part of the town about a year ago, the ill- 
smelling, ill-kept houses and dirty children 
quite upset me. I don’t want to see it.” 

“That's just what I wish you to notice 
now,” said the son with interest. “I be- 
lieve you can best tell me if there is a dif- 
ference.” 

Although the father protested, the son 
at last persuaded him to go and the two 
men sauntered among the homes of the la- 
borers, 

’ “There’s been some cleaning up since I 
was here,” remarked the father with genu- 
ine earnestness. 

“And don’t you think the kids looked 
fixed up?” asked the son, as he smiled to 
a group of youngsters. 

“Indeed they do,” he agreed. 

“T have discovered,” went’ on the doctor, 
“that as a compensation for having to re- 
main at home, they are permitted to put 
on their Sunday clothes in the evening, 
while the older folks are at the show.” 

As they neared a group of women be- 
fore a tidy house, one was heard to remark, 
“My man’s about pestered me to death to 
get one of them new style dresses he’s 
seen so much at the picture show, so I 
want to ask you to go with me to-morrow 
to buy it.” 

“Certainly,” came the ready compliance. 
“And Bill's almost quit drinking since the 
moving picture’s been here, and so has 
Tony.” 

‘And my gal’s begging me for lace curtains 
like she seen in the homes at the show,” 
went on another of the group. “The 
child’s scrubbed the windows every day 
since, just waiting for them curtains. I 


told her I couldn’t buy them till her father 
got back to work. I had to promise her 
something.” 

“And how is Mr. Hogan to-day?” came 
the ‘sympathetic query. 

“Much better. He’ll be at the mines in a 
few days.” 

Before the wealthy man was aware what 
he was doing, he too, had inquired after 
the sick man, ending with, “And what will 
those curtains cost that your little girl 
wants ?” 

“Two dollars, sir,” volunteered the child. 
“T’ve priced them at the store. I want our 
parlor to look like them in the pictures.” 

The man shoved a bill into the girl’s 
hand, muttering, “Get them, child, get 
them.” 

Only his hurried departure checked the 
outburst of thanks that followed the gen- 
erous gift. The son was amazed at his 
father’s actions. 

Further down the street the mine owner 
blurted out with, “Michael, it’s wonderful. 
You’ve accomplished marvels. Your the- 
ory is all right, I tell you, and you may 
run all the moving picture shows you wish. 
The distraction at the mine has calmed 
down now.” 

“IT wanted you to see for yourself, 
father,” said the doctor, delighted. 

“T would not have believed it if I hadn't 
seen it for myself. And why can’t you 
give a free matinee for the children at the 
town hall? Let the kids have some fun, 
too. I’ll look after the expenses.” 

“An excellent idea!” exclaimed the son, 
jubilantly. “I had not believed you would 
do anything so splendid.” 

“T guess I’ve been a selfish old fogy and 
don’t understand these new ways. My 
men must have something to take the coal 
dust out of their heads and the moving 
picture about fills the bill.” 


’ 





ANOTHER SENSATIONAL JUMP 


N a portion of the film “When New 

York Sleeps,” released by the General 

Film Publicity and Sales Co., in the 
near future, one scene shows a prisoner 
escaping from Blackwell’s Island, and dur- 
ing his efforts to the police the 
scenario of the play calls for the actor 
playing the role of the escaping prisoner 
to jump from the Queensborough Bridge 
into the river below. 
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STARTING FOR THE BRIDGE 


Naturally, it isn’t every actor in 
“movies” 


the 
who cares to make a leap, in 
which he risks not only his limbs but also, 
perhaps, his life. Just at that point is 
where such daredevils as Frederick Rod- 
man Law make themselves valuable to a 
picture company. 

Law, who is by profession an zronaut 
and parachute jumper, has played in the 
pictures before. At one time he made a 
sensational leap from the Statue of Lib- 
erty in New York's harbor for a picture 
concern. Last month the PHotopLlay Mac- 
described his sensational leap of 
3,500 feet in a parachute from an zroplane 
for the Reliance company. 

Mr. Law’s jump from the Queensbor- 
ough Bridge was, however, one of the most 
sensational and thrilling which he has ever 
made. In one of the photos published in 
connection with this story Mr. Law is seen 
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THE JUMP 


leaving the bridge, the parachute just open- 
ing as the camera was snapped. 

The other cut illustrating this story 
shows Mr. Law, together with Mr. Beck 
and other camera men, also the representa- 
tive of the PHotopLay MAGAZINE, grouped 
about an auto which took the party out to 
the bridge. Law is the man with the cap 
in his hand just to the right of the middle 
of the cut. 

The jump was made from the bridge 
about 5 o’clock on the afternoon of July 
24th, and was commented on not only by 
trade papers and publications devoted to 
motion pictures but also by the daily press 
of New York City. 

Not a little praise is also due the camera 
man who undertook the filming of this 
sensational leap, for, in addition to being 
a highly skilled camera man, he must have 
plenty of nerve and be cool and calm at 
the most critical moments, otherwise the 
whole scene he is filming is apt to be 
spoiled in the making. 
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CAMPING OUT WITH THE FILM PLAYERS 
By,Wilma Bright 


ILL I visit the American Film 

Company’s camp down at Starved 

Rock and write my experiences 
for THe PHotopLay MaGaziIne? Well, I 
should say I would! I'll be tickled to 
death to, but I’m almost afraid I don’t 
know enough about the making .of motion 
pictures to be able to write what you 
want,” I said over the phone to the editor 
the other day when he called me up. 

He was awfully nice, though, and said 
that was one reason why he wanted me, of 
all people, to go. He said I'd be able to 
tell you, who read the magazine, things 
that never would occur to somebody he 
might send who had visited hundreds of 
picture actors and actresses in their studio 
haunts, and to whom the whole trip would 
be an old story. 

So I hung up the receiver with a joyous 
bang, put on my things, and started right 
away. Over in the Ashland Block, in Chi- 
cago, where the American Company has 
its down town office, I met Mr. Doud, the 
publicity man and scenario editor of that 
company, and I found him just the chum- 
miest, best looking, nicest man I have met 
in a long while. If he wasn’t already mar- 
ried I’m not sure but that I would have 
flirted with him, but in spite of myself 1 
couldn’t help enjoying his chaperoning me, 
and I felt almost at ease by the time we 
were at the depot and ready to start. 

We left the electric line at the little sta- 
tion just half a mile due West of Starved 
Rock. A great level plain, with high rows 
of corn, flanked either side of a gravel 
walk of some quarter-mile length to the 
boat landing. That walk led over his- 
toric ground, and it was hard to realize 
that I stood upon the site of ancient Kas- 
kaskia, capital of the Red Men, where 
twelve thousand Illinois braves camped 
year in and year out, and where LaSalle, 
dreamer that he was, determined to erect 
a second Paris, first city of the new French 
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Empire. That great expanse of waving, 
tassled corn belied the dream. 

Omer F. Doud, scenario editor of The 
American Film Manufacturing company, 
was my host and pointed out to me, far 
across the river and high up on the very 
summit of a giant pile the camp of his 
company. Long rows of brown tents 
glistened in the afternoon sun and two 
sixty-foot flag-poles flung streaming ban- 
ners in the air. Wonderful Starved Rock 
lay close beneath it. 

Landing on the opposite bank, we made 
our way through the crowds of resorters, 
past the big hotel and into the canyons 
beyond. Here we saw first evidences of 
the motion picture camp, in the form of 
ropes and ladders leading straight up the 
side of that huge bluff. After a dangerous 
and exciting climb we reached the top. 

There spread before us a really beautiful 
sight. Sixty tents were ranged in two 
long rows, with a great mess tent at one 
end, and an office tent at the other. Sev- 
eral hundred loungers strolled about 
through the camp, looking curiously at the 
players. It was easy to distinguish the 
latter, for the men were all clad in military 
uniforms, while the women wore riding 
skirts of the same material. 


We were met by Producer Emerson, a 
genial gentleman, who insisted upon show- 
ing me the many interesting features of a 
motion picture camp. In the rear of the 
main encampment, we found a number of 
other tents, where horses were cared for, 
and the “props,” as the costumes and arti- 
cles used in the play are called, were kept. 
We saw a score of curious things—modern 
cavalry sabers, ancient French rapiers, In- 
dian trinkets such as beads, wrist bands, 
etc., gorgeous costumes of the French 
Louis XIV period for both men and 
women, the odd-shaped fur caps and coats 
of the early fur traders. Also, we were 
amazed to note some twenty blunderbusses. 
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“You see,’ explained Producer Emerson, 
“we are portraying the history of Starved 
Rock, and therefore must be careful to 
use no modern equipment. We were com- 
pelled to scour the entire United States to 
get together this collection of properties. 
The day has passed when motion picture 
makers can afford ta spoil a beautiful pic- 
ture of, say the Revolutionary period, by 
using modern Springfield rifles. The pub- 
lic judges a picture much more critically 
today than it did five years ago.” 











acquaintance of my first night at the camp. 
Mrs. Emerson is decidedly pretty and 
possesses that piquant magnetism so neces- 
sary to the successful picture player. 

Jack Nelson is another promising “Fly- 
ing A” favorite, handsome, stalwart, and 
well calculated to establish himself firmly 
in the hearts of theatre-goers. Mr. Hamlin 
plays “heavies,” but I found him a genial, 
quiet gentleman, who didn’t look as though 
he could be guilty of the things he is sup- 
posed to do—not at all villianous or tragic- 





AMERICAN FILM COMPANY’s CAMP 


Our genial host was interrupted by the 
a bugle. One of the 
jumped to his feet with a cry of “supper,” 
and it required no military training to sur- 
mise the meaning of that bugle call. They 
hurried in from all quarters, laughing and 
chatting, and took their places at the big 
tables in the mess tent. 

After supper I was introduced to a num- 
ber of the players. In Harry Lonsdale I 
met a delightful companion, distinctly Eng- 
lish, and with a long list of stage successes 
behind him. Mr. Lonsdale informed me 
that he had played on the American stage 
for twenty-five years with such great thes- 


blowing of men 


pians as Richard Mansfield and Nat C-. 
Goodwin. He is another of the really 
great actors who has left the so-called 


“legitimate” for picture work, believing in 
its promising future. Pretty Mabel Emer- 
son, wife of Producer Emerson, is playing 
ingenue leads, and made another charming 


ally deceitful. 

But I had come to see them make pic- 
tures; so it was with great expectations 
that I went to sleep that night and awoke 
the following morning at bugle call. About 
nine o'clock the company took the field. 

“The Story of Starved Rock,” a two- 
reel subject, was being filmed. It deals 
with one of the least understood and at 
the same time most important epochs in 
American history. The picture started 
with Father Marquette receiving a message 
from Joliet to join him in exploring the 
Mississippi. We see them arriving with 
five voyagers at Kaskaskia, with Starved 
Rock just across the river. Father Mar- 
quette blesses the Indians, gives a tiny In- 
dian girl a keepsake in the form of a 
locket, which she carefully treasures, and 
leaves again for Quebec. All this we see 
in the pictures. 

After a lapse of about ten years LaSalle 
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arrives, bringing with him the immortal 
Tonty and a band of intrepid explorers. 
During their stay at the Rock there is an 
Indian battle, in which the white men are 
joined by the Illinois Indians in an attempt 
to repulse the Iroquois when the latter are 
trying to scale the Rock. Also, there is a 
delightful love story, which weaves its way 
throughout the entire two reels, beginning 
with the keepsake locket that Marquette 
had given the Indian girl, now grown to 
maidenhood. 

Béfore I stop I must tell you about a 
funny incident that happened while I was 
watching them take the pictures, and still 
it wasn’t so very funny after all, either, for 
one of the actors. 

Mr. Fisher, who played the part of an 
Indian lover, had to “make a fall” from a 
big bluff for picture purposes and I just 
tell you what, being a picture actor isn’t 
always a lot of fun, if they have to do 
tumbles like that every day, for it just 
made my heart stop beating when Mr. 
Fisher was finally ready and leaned over 
to start his tumble. Why it looked as 
though he was going to break every bone 
in his body! 

When the producer gave the word to 
the camera man and Mr. Fisher at last 
started “to act” and the camera man to 
turn the crank of the funny looking, box- 
like picture machine I forgot my fear and 
got awfully interested. Then Mr. Fisher's 


body shot out into the air and disappeared 
from view. I closed my eyes right then 
for J] did’nt want to see him light. 

A minute later the camera man said 
something like—but there, I musn’t write 
that word down here for I just know the 
editor world cut it out if I did. Anyway 
he swore and I turned around to see what 
the trouble was and Mr. Doud told me the 
camera had “bucked,” whatever that means, 
and that the pictures would all have to be 
taken over again. 

Just about this time Mr. Fisher heard 
what had happened and that he would have 
to make that awful fall again and then he 
swore and I guess Mr. Doud thought I was 
hearing too much profanity for he took me 
by the arm and we went off to another part 
of the field, but really I didn’t mind it at 
all, for I don’t blame those men for being 
mad at having to do their work all over 
again and if I had been them I'll just bet 
I'd have sworn too. 

Before we had a chance to see them fin- 
ish taking the next scene it was train time, 
and I had to start back to Chicago. I’ve 
had an awful time writing this out, but 
the trip was lots of fun and I only hope 
this story makes a hit with the editor, for 
Mr. Doud told me I could come up to the 
Chicago studio of the American company 
and write that up next month if the editor 
wanted me to and I hope he does, because 
I’m crazy to go. 





BAGGOTT STILL WITH IMP. 


It is rumored that King Baggot has been offered a contract with one of the licensed 
companies, says Gordon Trent in the New York Telegraph. Just what company, I could 


not learn. 
the matter just now,” he replied. 


On Friday I met King and asked him about it. 


“T would rather not discuss 


“You see, I have been with the Imp Films Company 





so long that I feel that I am a part of the general works and my engagement has been 
such a pleasant one that I would hate to sever my connections with Mr. Laemmle. Of 
course a flattering offer might induce me to make a change when my present contract 
is fulfilled, but as to whether I now contemplate any such change I would rather not say. 
I have worked in one film a week for the past year or more and a vacation would be 
about as acceptable as anything for a short time. But as to leaving the Imp, time alone 
can tell.” 
















HE one disagreeable thing with which 
exhibitors have to contend in their 
houses, and one which can not be 
curtailed, is that of the hum of con- 
versation of those persons who have seen 
the photoplay on the screen before; who 
describe in advance the coming scenes 
and with much effort point out the weak 
and strong parts of the picture. Still 
that sort of a person is no worse than 
the class to which two women, who 
were overheard in conversation as to the 
latest styles, belong when they made the 
witnessing of a picture recently most un- 
bearable. Throughout the picture, these 
two women discussed their new frocks, the 
latest fashions in headgear, sore feet and 
what Mrs. A. had said about her neighbor 
Mrs. B., the buzz of their talk attracting 
the attention of the theater patrons away 
from the picture. 

*x* * * * * 


T 


How quick the audience is to “catch on” 
to the inconsistency of things in moving- 
pictures. For instance, an Indian play 
pictured a red plotter gagging a young 
squaw. Cowboys gallop up to within a 
few feet of the scene, dismount and rush 
to the aid of the squaw. But the picture 
leads the theatergoer to imagine that the 
pounding of the horses’ feet is not heard 
by the angry Indian; that he does not hear 
the rescuers rushing at him, yet there is 
nothing to denote he is either blind or 
deaf. This unreality was brought to our 
attention by a theater patron who is an 
observer of things true and matters incon- 
sistent. 

* * * * * 

Those exhibitors who cater to the sensa- 
tional “features” going the round of cir- 
cuits better “make good” while the making 
is possible, for the time is not far distant 
when such picture plots will be passe. 
There will always be a demand for fea- 
tures of the educational and dramatic sort, 
but the rank melodramatic subjects put out 
by “feature” concerns in no way connected 
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with the legitimate craft will have to go. . 
* # kK K * 

Good music and fine pictures are synon- 
ymous. Where the piano player can “play 
the pictures” and where the pictures are of 
a quality that attract the best class of peo- 
ple is where the theater owner is trying to 
build up his trade and theater, and the peo- 
ple soon get to know that “popular” play- 
house. 

et? 8 @ 
{ Cleveland boasts of having the first 
three-cent moving-picture theater, first 
woman photoplay theater owner and was 
the first city to send a woman as a delegate 
to the annual convention of the Motion Pic- 
ture Exhibitors’ League of America, held 
in Chicago August 12 to 17. 

ce. & 2 2 

One very interesting, question submitted 
by an author of photoplays to this de- 
partment is as follows: 

“What criticism would you offer to 
striving authors, who fail, and can not see 
why their work is not as good as some 
that has been produced ?” 

A very good question, and one that oc- 
cupies the minds of countless men and 
women who have cast their lots as photo- 
play writers. 

Let us offer here the criticism which to 
our mind is the best that can be applied to 
the above case: 

In the first place, if an author cannot 
see his mistakes he is not improving in his 
work, but going backward. The first step 
toward success is when an author can look 
back over his work of some months past 
and see his mistakes—see where he has not 
used good judgment. 

Our criticism is briefly, “study.” 

No art was ever learned in a day. 

Don’t wait for years to get your educa- 
tion, 

Shakespeare said, “On the great clock of 
time there is but one word—now.” 

* * * & * * * 


Congressman James S. Cox, of Dayton, 


* 
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Ohio, Democratic candidate for governor 
of his state, introduced the moving-pic- 
ture subject into his Chautauqua talk at an 
Ohio assembly recently, when he said he 
“always gets a glimpse of something good 
when looking at motion pictures.” “I 
hope to see the day,” Mr. Cox said, “when 
every schoolhouse will have a moving- 
picture machine. The motion picture is a 
tremendous force in awaking the impulses 
of the child, and is a great educational fac- 
tor. The great developments in the art of 
film making enables one to get a splendid 
perspective of nature.” Mr. Cox com- 
mended the efforts ‘of the exhihitors in 
“spreading the doctrine of fixed laws of 
sanitation and correct living.” He said he 
favored Sunday pictures, but that they 
must be of a religious character or of a 
high moral tone to do good. “Many will 
be benefited who do not go to church. The 
right kind of pictures will probably at- 
tract as many to the picture houses as to 
the churches,” declared the Congressman. 
enh ees 4 


A moving-picture was made in Berlin 
recently of the stomach and digestive or- 
gans of a cat. Subnitrate of bismuth was 
added to the food in the feline’s stomach, 
The contents became visible by the aid of 
an X-ray machine, the photographs being 
taken in such rapid succession that a per- 


fect motion picture showing the exact mo- 
tions of the stomach during the digestive- 
working period was secured. 

‘++ et 6 


To ascertain with what accuracy the 
French soldiers can use a gun, the military 
authorities have put into working order an 
innovation that will prove most interesting 
to other countries. A large screen is 
erected at one end of the parade ground. 
A moving-picture machine, with an efficient 
operator, is located nearby.. One hundred 
yards distant is located a regiment of 
men, ready for the command to “fire.” At 
a given signal the machine operator throws 
upon the screen a picture showing the 
“enemy” in an attitude of creeping upon 
their foe. The approaching soldiers dodge 
in and out from behind trees, lie on the 
ground and secrete themselves from the 
Frenchmen’s fire. When the advancing 
soldiers reach a point where they are the 
size of “real soldiers,” they seem to be as 
though living men, jumping and hurrying 
at the opposition a hundred yards distant. 
Then came the order to “fire.” From the 
French regiment came a volley. The effect 
of their fire was recorded on the canvas. 
The results indicated and showed the range, 
accuracy, speed and worth of trained men. 
The government is pleased with the inno- 
vation. 
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THELMA 


RELIANCE 


HILIP ERRINGTON, a rich En- does not care for him. He gets her to his 
P glishman, is loved by Clara Wins- home by a forged letter and there tries to 
leigh. He repulses her. To get make love to her, but she is saved by 
away from the woman who runs after Philip’s friend, Dudre, and Thelma’s 
him, he takes three of his friends in his maid, Britta. 
yacht and sets sail for Norway. Here on An old woman, Louisa, hates Thelma 
the shores he meets Thelma, a beautiful because her grandchild, Britta, has left her 











a wf “THE PLOT IS DISCOVERFD 


Norse maiden. He visits her home and _ to live with Thelma. She curses Thelma. 
soon learns to love her. With her father’s Another old Norse woman, Ulrica, joins 
consent he asks her to be his wife. She with Louisa until she sees Sigured, whom 
consents. Sigured, a wild boy, who is her she recognizes as her misshapen dwarfed 
constant companion, is so jealous that he son, whom she cast adrift upon the river 
tries to kill Philip. Dyceworthy, the En- in a basket a few days after he was born. 
glish minister, also loves Thelma, but she The thought of the kindness of Thelma and 
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father 
softens 


her to her poor deserted child 


heart. Thelma and Philip 
are married and return to London. 

All London is talking about the Norse 
girl that Errington has married. 
have seen her. 


her 


None 
She appears at a ball given 
by Clara, who hates her and makes a great 
success. A friend of Errington’s, Neville, 
tells Philip that he has married Violet 
Vere, a stage dancer. She has left him. 
He wants Phillip to go and see her and 
ask her to make up with him. Phillip 
leaves the box where he and his wife are 
being entertained by Clara and others. 
Clara tells Thelma he has gone back to 
see the actress and tries to arouse Thelma’s 
suspicious. Clara gets hold of a letter 


written from the actress to Neville and 
gives it to Thelma, making it appear that 
it was written to Phil. Thelma believes 
that her husband is tired of her. All alone 
she runs away from London and back to 
her father. 

Britta, the little maid, finds out why 
she went and denounces Clara to Phil. 
Meantime, Thelma has returned home. Her 
father, very ill, sees the Valkrie. He knows 
he is about to die. He has his man, Valde- 
mar, carry him to his boat so that he may 
die on a burning ship like his Norse an- 
cestors. Thelma looses her mind. Phil 
rushes to Norway with Britta, and the sight 
of him and being convinced that Clara 
lied, brings back her wandering mind and 
all ends well. 





WANTED, A WIFE IN A HURRY 


ECLAIR 


RED NORTON, a young man about 
kK town, depending on the generosity 
of his Aunt Mary, finds his many 
pranks have displeased her. Fearing his 
allowance will be cut off he pretends to 
turn over a new leaf. He writes, telling 
her that he has at last settled down and is 
happily married. Aunt Mary, a little sur- 
prised and suspicious at such a_ sudden 
change, intends to investigate for herself. 
Norton notification of Aunt 
Mary’s visit an hour before her arrival. 


receives 


Taken unawares, he tries to persuade sev- 
eral girl acquaintances to become his wife 
at once. Not succeeding, he beguiles his 
chum Baxter, who had once taken a fe- 
male part in an amateur production, to 
play the part during Aunt Mary’s visit. 
Baxter, for want of a costume, robs his 
wife’s wardrobe, Mrs. Baxter being away 
on a visit. She returns unexpectedly, dis- 
covers the loss of her clothes,- telephones 
the police, who follow down the clue and 
arrest the plotters before Aunt Mary’s ar- 
rival. 





ONE AGAINST ONE 


RELIANCE 


ION, one of the mounted police of 
D the Northwest woods, is rejected by 
the girl he loves for another man. 
He never forgets Jess, his sweetheart, and 
always keeps her last letter in his pocket. 
He is commissioned to go after a man 
called Hughes, who is wanted for murder. 
He sets out through the woods. 
The fugitive is in the woods hiding from 


the man he knows is searching for him. 
Dion is hot on the trail of the escaped 
prisoner. He is hungry and needs to kill 
some game—but remembers that the shot 
would betray him to the fugitive. The 
other man has but one shot left and knows 
that he must make this one tell. He sees 
Dion in the distance and fires, wounding 
the officer in the arm. 
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THE FUGITIVE CARES FOR DION 


The fugitive leans over a pool of water 
to take a drink, Dion sees him and although 
he is half crazed at the sight of the water 
he pulls himself together and manages to 
cover his man, just as, overcome with pain 
and hunger, he faints. The fugitive man- 
ages to make him comfortable—bathes his 
head and gives him a drink of water. He 
kills a bird and shares it with the officer. 
He carries the unconscious man to his shack 


in the woods where he cares for him. 
There he finds the letter from Jess—the 
girl who rejected Dion to marry him. 
When Dion regains consciousness he learns 
that the fugitive killed his man in a fair 
fight—also that Jess aided her husband to 
escape. The two men who love the same 
woman clasp hands. Dion watches the 
fugitive escape and then he turns in the 
opposite direction. 





WESTERN 


CHIVALRY 


COMET 


HAT would you do if you happened 
\ on the scene and saw a band of 


unscrupulous outlaws capture a 
pretty girl and make her a captive? If 
you possessed any chivalry or courage, 
despite the fact that your life was in dan- 
ger, and the enemy’s bullets were flying 
thick and fast around you, wouldn’t you 
immediately go to the fair one’s assistance 
and try and save her? 


This is just the situation that confronted 
Ralph Wilcox, a cowboy who lived in the 
Golden West in the days when undesirable 
citizens and bad men gathered to defy the 
law and commit heinous crimes. To say 
that he was equal to the emergency goes 
without chronicling. He did his duty like 
the brave young fellow he was, and if 
he hadn’t, there would have been no ex- 
cuse for this interesting story which was 
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RALPH AND JULIA 


built from an zctual occurrence. 

Judge Bedford, a rich ranch owner, has 
just returned from the East where he has 
gone to attend to some business anent his 
property. It was a happy reunion for him 
after months of absence, and he took his 
wife and beautiful daughter, Julia, out rid- 
ing. Knowing the condition of the coun- 
try, the Judge was well armed. Nothing 
of moment occurred until the little party 
arrived at a lonely spot in the mountains. 
There they were attacked by a band of out- 
laws who demanded When this 
was refused, they were fired on, and the 
Judge was wounded in the The 
shooting has attracted the attention of 
Ralph Wilcox, a cowboy, who with a series 


money. 


arm. 


of shots succeeds in routing the gang and 
saving everyone except Julia, who is cap- 
tured by the band. 

After aiding the Judge and his wife to a 
place of safety, Ralph goes after the ban- 
dits and waits until night has set in. Dis- 
covering where the girl has been hidden, he 
effects her rescue by felling the lone sen- 
try appointed to guard the girl. When the 
girl is returned safe and sound to her dis- 
tracted parents, the following morning, he 
finds that love is to be his only reward. 
That apparently is all he asks, however, 
and when he asks for the hand of the girl, 
he discovers that she is willing to become 
his wife. So they are married, and from 
all accounts their connubial bliss 
marked by any squalls or tempests. 


is not 
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The Will of James Waldron 


AMERICAN 


HEN James Waldron, kind and gen- 
\ erous by nature, passed into the 
beyond, he left behind him a will 
curiously divided. His son, William, and 
daughter, Bessie, were to share each one- 
third, while the son of his old friend, Wat- 
kins, was also to take a third. 
But Watkins, Jr. was a vicious, unscru- 
brutal William 


Wat- 


pulous and cowpuncher. 


and Bessie knew it and feared him. 








As the days passed by, his persecution be- 
came unbearable. Rangy Carroll tried to 
Watkins threatened to kill 

Watkins, meantime, mal- 
treated the cripplé and continued to force 
his unwelcome attentions on Bessie. 

A stranger came to be the new foreman, 
and at once fell in love with pretty Bessie. 


and 
sight. 


interfere 


him on 


She responded with all her heart and the 


brother confided all his troubles to him. 
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THE NEW 


corral 
and went down, exultant, to see the brother 
and_ sister. 


kins heard the news at the ranch 
Promptly he threw his arms 
around pretty Bessie, who fought him off. 
William, weak by nature and frightfully 
crippled, tried to strike Watkins with his 
crutch. Watkins felled him to the ground. 


FOREMAN ARRIVES 


He sought out Watkins and easily van- 
quished the braggert with a solid blow on 
the jaw. Watkins swore vengeance and 
watched his time. The opportunity came one 
day when Watkins, passing through the 
underbrush, saw his enemy chatting with 
Bess and William. He drew his gun slowly 
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and took aim. At the other end of the 
ranch corral, calmly rolling a cigarette was 
Rangy Jack Carroll. He leisurely glanced 
toward the happy trio and then toward 


Watkins. What he saw made him drop 


tobacco and paper and draw his gun. Wat- 
kins taking careful aim suddenly threw up 
his arms and fell. The report brought 
every one to the scene of the shooting. 
Needless to say, few tears were shed. 





UNCLE’S FAVORITE PUDDING 


LUX 


NCLE GREEDY is particularly 
U pleased with the pudding which is 

served whilst he is dining with his 
nephew. The nephew has great expecta- 
tions, and is therefore most anxious to 
please the old boy, but to his consterna- 
tion his uncle declares that he will marry 
the cook who made so delicious a dish. 
The nephew and his wife and family are 
stricken with fear when uncle declares his 
intention of getting married and implore 
Mary, the cook, not to marry him. Mary 
has a lover and is not desirous of becom- 
ing the wife of old Uncle Greedy. Never- 
theless, she is very cute and informs them 
that she must have time to consider their 
uncle’s proposal. The week that follows 
is anything but pleasant for the members 
of the household, who are slaves to the 


wishes of the erstwhile cook. Mary real- 
izes the strength of her position and in- 
sists upon her master and mistress doing 
all the housework. Mary becomes a regu- 
lar tyrant, but Lily, the nephew’s daughter, 
finds a way out. She discovers the recipe 
for the pudding and soon masters the art; 
however, she keeps her secret to herself. 
One day Uncle Greedy turns up to dinner, 
and the cook blankly refuses to make the 
coveted pudding. As she is exhibiting her 
“airs and graces” Lily steals quietly out 
and re-enters later with a fine pudding all 
steaming hot. Uncle’s ill-humor quickly 
vanishes, and he swears that his charming 
little niece shall be heir to all his fortune. 
Mary retires crestfallen to seek consola- 
tion upon the manly bosom of Policeman 
No. 123, her particular gentleman friend. 








THE SCENARIO 


PART FOUR 

ROPER technical preparation of the 
Pp photoplay, neatness in its construc- 
tion, the use of logic, careful selec- 
tion of the requirements of the work and 
of the company to whom it is submitted; 
plausibility, plot of an unusually strong 
character—something, different—clean and 
entirely fit for the women and _ children 
who make up the greater portion of every 
photoplay theater’s audiences, are some of 
the essentials of success in the writing of 
picture plays. 

Of these essentials the one that stands 
out the boldest in the eye of critic and 
editor is the idea. But to make that idea 
appeal to the spectators of the moving 
picture drama it has to be written in a 
manner that will give opportunity to the 
actor, to the scene painter and, most of all, 
it must give the producer the insight to 
the making of not only a heart interest 
story, but one that can be made almost 
perfect in its portrayal or production; one 
that is plainly unexaggerated, one that is 
simply the story around which men and 
women photoplayers can be fitted in the 
best position of bringing out their talent, 
making the presentation of the play as a 
whole the legitimate, transformed into an 
understandable minute moving picture 
play. The idea is all right, but unless stimu- 
lated by effective situations, characteriza- 
tion and simplicity, it loses its worth. Not 
only the editor and director should be con- 
sidered in writing a photoplay, but also the 
spectators who frequent the photoplay 
theaters. 

Epes W. Sargent emphasizes the matter 
of logical photoplays when he says make 
them “clear, clean, clever, concise.” Then 
Sargent adds: “With the idea in mind, 
plunge right into the unfolding of the plot, 
not abruptly, but with ever-increasing in- 
terest until the climax is reached. Where 
at all possible, start your interest in the 





AND ITS FIELD 


By A. W. Thomas 


first scene. That is where you make the 
first impression; get the spectator’s eye and 
have the idea presented in such a way that 
it will hold.” 

In preparation, of course, the synopsis, 
which should run from two hundred to 
three hundred words, is very important 
inasmuch as the reader critically goes 
through it first, then if the idea explained 
there warrants further reading, the editor 
will take up the scenes. Remember that 
the editor judges from the synopsis, as, 
generally speaking, a quick estimate is 
made of the manuscript’s worth. 

Following the synopsis comes the scenes, 
each unfolding the plot as they carry the 
action of the play. In the arranging and 
explaining in each scene, one should be 
certain that the explanation does not de- 
mand too much reading matter in the way 
of “leaders” for it is very easy to use up 
fifty to one hundred feet of the film, and 
in doing this, in many cases, the plot is 
weakened and the art of properly applying 
the technique is wasted. One should re- 
member that the scenes are written for 
action, not for fiction reading. In other 
words, actions take the place of words. 

William Lord Wright, one of the earliest 
of the successful photoplay writers, and 
author of “The Art of Writing Scenarios,” 
declares it is not best to have too many 
characters in the story. “Analyze every 
action and the motive of every character; 
fit them into proper channels, carry out the 
scenes to a consistent end,” says Mr. 
Wright. 

As pointed out in part two, quoting Giles 
R. Warren, editor of the Victor company, 
“As in a play, the construction of the mov- 
ing picture scenario embodies four stages: 
Introduction, development, climax and fin- 
ale; the introduction grouping the charac- 
ters and indicating their relations at a 
glance, for there is no time, as in the legiti- 
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mate stage representation, to gradually in- 
troduce the dramatis personae and explain 
the plot.” 

Because one might have a plot that will 
appeal to the editor and director is no rea- 
son for compelling them to put the action 
and life into the story to make it present- 
able. Make it acceptable with as little 
changing, as possible, before submitting it 
to the studio. It will not only bring a bet- 
ter price, but it will put you “in right” with 
the men who read your work. 

Just before a photoplay script is submit- 
ted, one should go over it to determine 
whether it abounds, in realism, sufficient 
realism to warrant its being submitted at 
all. For a story must be real from the 
standpoint of production. If it is unreal, 
lacking both simplicity and plausible action, 
rejection is sure to follow. 

Attractive titles are a matter of interest, 
not only to the editor, but to the audience. 
And an attractive title that will immedi- 
ately catch the editor’s eye is worth some- 
thing. Titles should be short and “tell the 
story.” Take up any city paper of promi- 
nence and note how fully the few thirty- 
six point heads tell the story. Apply the 
same methods to photoplay titles. 

The one-reel motion picture film aver- 
ages about 1,000 feet, contains an average 
of 16,000 photographs; it takes from fifteen 
to seventeen minutes to “run it through,” 
and six hundred words should tell the story 
sufficiently for the director to stage it. 
The film photographs are thrown on the 
screen at about sixteen to twenty a sec- 
ond. The required number of scenes to 
correctly present the plot depends entirely 
on the character of the play. It may re- 
quire fifty scenes and it may demand less 


than a dozen. That ig where the photo- 
play technique comes in. To measure the 
time in order to make the play acceptable, 
one must acquire a knowledge of the art of 
writing photoplays—which can only be 
procured by experience and the close fol- 
lowing of suggestion and advice of those 
who can and will honestly direct the be- 
ginner. In this respect, the so-called 
“schools” have not been of much benefit to 
would-be writers, chiefly because they are 
not sincere in their work and, in a degree, 
unreliable in their information. If the 
manager or “editor” of the “school” is un- 
able to write and sell his own plays, how 
can he honestly assure aspiring writers 
of success through the taking of the 
“school courses?” 

Get the fact impressed upon the mind 
that an acceptable picture play does not re- 
quire a large cast of characters nor ex- 
haustive scenic work to produce the idea, . 
and that is the prime factor—the idea. By 
experience and from knowledge of others 
procure the correct way of putting the plot 
into proper form, write out the play, bring- 
ing the most important point to the fore 
in such a manner that the editor to whom 
the effort is submitted is bound to read the 
entire play, cast, synopsis and scenes. If it 
gets that far, the writer will stand a chance 
of having the director pass favorably upon 
it. 

Don’t criticize the editor nor condemn 
the director because of the rejection of a 
manuscript. There are many reasons why 
the story can not be accepted; and a story 
is never absolutely unworthy or unavailable 
until refused by at least twelve editors. 

Photoplay writers, stick in the game; it 
will pay. Stick. 
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REFLECTIONS OF THE CRITIC 


ET us take a look into one of the 
L average Moving Picture Shows. If 

the operator is not exceptionally 
proficient at his trade, we are bound to see 
a poorly conducted show. 

In the first place, the operator is the 
whole show. If he fails to produce the 
proper results the public is disgusted and 
will not continue to patronize that theatre. 

So many things are necessary to a good 
picture and all of these are controlled by 
the operator. In the first place, the light 
must always be kept bright, so that the 
screen at no time grows dark or blotted 
here and there by shadows of a flickering 
arc, commonly called “ghosts.” 

Each lens of the projecting machine 
must be kept clean, as any dirt, small 
though it may seem, is projected many 
times magnified and accounts for blurs 
ofttimes noticeable. 

The pictures must be framed, so that 
the patrons do not have to witness the 
beheading of any scene. 

Before a show the films should be run 
through a rewind to detect any breaks or 
damage which might cause a delay right in 
the midst of a picture. 

On the whole, the only operator to have 
is one who is careful in every way; one 
who is an expert on detail, and strives al- 
ways to perfect his picture rather than be 
content with a “fairly good’’ exhibition. 

Some theatre managers can hire oper- 
ators for as low a price as $6.00 per week, 
but do they find them worth any more? 

It is the wise exhibitor who will hire an 
expert operator and project a good clear 
picture all of the time. 

The public is not gifted with much pa- 
tience at a picture show, and continuous 
delays and poor lights only serve to drive 
them away from your theatre. 

Another thing, the plot of a photoplay is 
so condensed that every action is neces- 
sary to complete understanding, so if a 
picture is suddenly darkened and twenty or 





thirty feet of film passes through the ma- 
chine unseen, it spoils the plot as well as 
the temper of the patrons. 





Each month brings out new and advan- 
tageous improvements along the various 
phases of the Silent Drama. 

One of the newest developments and one 
that gives promise of raising the standard 
of the photoplay higher than ever before 
is the feature of announcing the caste upon 
the screen. 

The Vitagraph Company, Edison and 
Pathe were perhaps the first to introduce 
it, but others have quickly fallen in line 
and are increasing their reputation by 
leaps and bounds. 

In the first place the caste thrown on 
the screen gives the theatre patrons a 
clearer conception of the plot of the drama, 
since, for example, in a play, you can say, 
“Capt. Joseph Spears, Confederate Officer, 
in love with Claribell Gray.” 

Just that much for the captain explains 
the situation and his part in the play. Then 
when he appears, debonair and smiling, 
everyone admires him for being in love, 
and is interested in his desire. 

It is very easy to see what a help to a 
vidience the caste can be, especially in 
some very heavy drama or costume play, 
which requires close attention to under- 
stand. 

Another thing elaborated by the new 
feature is the reputation of a favorite 
actor or actress and what that means now- 
adays to the film companies. 

People who admire Florence Lawrence, 
Edwin August, Billie Quirk, or Warren 
Kerrigan, when they see their names ap- 
pearing in the caste at once are interested 
and appreciate the play as they would a 
good story. 

A great critic once said, “The only criti- 
cal contrast between the drama and the 
motion picture is the latter’s lack of iden- 
tification.” In other.words, you can see 
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hundreds of Mr. or Miss, but if you were 
to read at the opening, Mr. Jack Kent and 
Miss Constance Dare, you could not help 
but be interested in Jack and Constance. 

In this day and age of the world it is 
the name that counts—what a man has 
done. 

Take heed, film companies, and give your 
actors proper recognition upon the screen 
and thereby increase your own chances for 
success and educate the liberal public to a 
better understanding of your productions! 

Of late some of the country newspapers 
and a few city sheets have taken a very 
pugnacious attitude toward the motion 
picture and urge that certain measures be 
adopted by the legislatures of their respect- 
ive states, assuring the public safe and sane 
censorship of the films. 

Dear readers, how under the sun can a 
lot of lawyers and other men associated 
with the bar get together and adopt a fair 
measure regarding moving pictures? 

How can they limit with justice to the 
people they represent the amount of crime 
that should. be shown? 

It is absurd to dwell upon the present 
state of affairs since one state legislature 
adopted a measure requiring all hotels in 
the state to use no sheets except those over 
seven feet in length. 

Another thing, the exhibition of crime is 
as necessary to man as the rewarding of 
virtue and goodness. 

, One country newspaper comes out with 
the following: 

“The other night, the citizens of —ville 
were aroused to frenzied wrath over the 
obnoxious display of blood and thunder 
known as the ‘Movies.’ 

“Such demonstrations of sin and ob- 
scene situations are a menace to Young 


America and should be suppressed—we 
say suppressed.” 


Do you suppose for one minute, that 
such a picture was deserving the criticism 
of some country editor, who perhaps had 
never witnessed a show, but had based his 
appeal upon the slanderous appeal of some 
village crank. 

What right has an editor of a newspaper 
to censor a film? 

We say, “Let the people censor them. 
Let them decide the future of the Silent 
Drama. If they like the pictures, let the 
nress hold its tongue.” 


“CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GOD- 
LINESS.” 


Ever since the old rigid Mosaic laws, 
which governed the ancients with an iron 
hand in regard to cleanliness, the question 
of being clean has been a vital one. 


Years ago, whole families would sicken 
of some disease and all die, while in thick- 
ly populated climes, whole cities would be- 
come depopulated, and why? 

The reason for these deadly occurrences 
was filth and dirt, which proved to be a 
good breeding place for germs and mi- 
crobes of every sort. 

Thousands and thousands, yes millions 
and millions of pages could be devoted to 
every phase of this vitally interesting topic, 
but right now is the time in the history of 
the world mankind is fighting hardest to 
prevent disease, which means to destroy 
every possible place which could breed the 
deadly germs or to render such places 
sanitary by means of powerful disinfect- 
ants. 


Let us look to our 5-cent theatres, where 
millions of people pack themselves every 
evening within small spaces, and breathe 
the countless germs cast off by everyone in 
respiration. 


The ventilation in many cases is poor 
and as a result no one can breathe enough 
pure oxygen to destroy the foul microbes 
taken into the body. 

In the summer heat, when everyone per- 
spires freely and breathing, is labored, the 
average person exposes himself to hun- 
dreds of diseases by going to an unsanitary 
picture house. 

Quite recently a man went into a pic- 
ture theatre in a fair-sized city and sat 
down to enjoy the show, but was so dis- 
turbed by the foul, nauseating odor that 
filled the house, that he was forced to 
leave the place before he had witnessed 
half of the show. 

Such a thing is a menace to public 
safety. The owner of the theatre was 
either too ignorant to remedy the cause 
or else too ambitious toward making a 
fortune to fight the evil. 


The wise exhibitor will look after the 
patrons of his theatre and provide means 
for their comfort and safety. He will 
clean his floors and seats often to destroy 
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the germs and odors peculiar to mixed 
crowds. 

In many theatres the managers make a 
generous use of formaldehyde on _ their 
floors and keep everything free from dust 
and dirt. 

One man uses an electric apparatus 
which gives off ozone, the electrical prod- 
uct noticeable in the atmosphere after a 
heavy storm, and which is the purest of 
oxygen. This little apparatus supplies an 
ever moving current of pure air and gives 
the theatre a fresh odor, promoting health 
and satisfaction. 

Every exhibitor should look into this 
matter at once and see to it that every pre- 
caution is exercised towards making his 
theatre the most cleanly and sanitary house 
in the city. 





UNPLEASANT DRAMA. 


Before we begin to criticise this phase of 
the moving picture, we want to impress 
upon your mind, that the above title has 
nothing to do with crime that is delicately 
handled, nor stages of sin, that are neces- 
sary to show some moral. 

“Unpleasant” means just what it says, 
something that is not pleasant to witness, 
something that leaves a bitter feeling in 
your mind and a regret for having wit- 
nessed it. 

One type of the unpleasant drama is the 
kind showing scenes of drinking and wild 
debauchery, where some character becomes 
drunk and slinks home to his sickly wife, 
beats her and then, finally, after reaching 
the last stages of becoming a sot, suddenly 
braces up and reforms. 

To the majority of the picture patrons 
this is disgusting to say the least. First, 
because it is sickening and unpleasant, and 
second, because it is unreal. 

It used to be the opinion that a western 
picture could not truly be called a western, 
unless the old time thirst parlor or “Red 
Mike’s Saloon” were included in the 
scenes, but every day we are getting fur- 
ther and further away from such style of 
pictures. 

Another unpleasant feature is the un- 
necessary murder; where some one is killed 
merely to make the film reek with the 
awful situation, where every fool takes 
vengeance by taking some life. 


The only time that murder should be 
shown, and that very delicately, is either in 
a detective drama or else in good tragedy, 
where the removal of some character is 
essential to the plot. 

Get wise, film companies, and help cen- 
sor your own product. 

Help boost the film reputation by cut- 
ting out the bad features. 





Tue PHotTopLay MaGAziNEis surely com- 
ing, to the front every month with new im- 
provements and has established itself as a 
permanent publication. 

One good feature for an exhibitor is to 
have a Photoplay Night once a month and 
instead of having a feature film or exten- 
sive advertising, give a copy of THE PHo- 
TOPLAY MAGAZINE to every woman patron 
that attends. 

This gets them coming, and when they 
see the good thing offered them, they con- 
tinue to keep coming. 





One of the most unpleasant features of 
the moving picture game is the squabbling 
among the Independent companies, follow- 
ing the splitting up of the Sales Company. 

It is true that right is right and wrong 
is wrong, but every time a fight occurs it 
is a handicap in the race for fame and suc- 
cess. 


Let us get together for harmony and 
quit the foolish quarrels that only serve to 
weaken our stronghold. 

Take heed to the old saying, “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” 





A prominent minister, in addressing his 
congregation once said, “I am not trying 
to scourge or punish evil, but trying to 
acquaint you so much with good that you 
will keep away from the former.” 

This country of ours is a breeding place 
of crime and sin, just the same as any 
other land, but most of the terrible deeds 
committed are due either to over-stimula- 
tion or a taint of heredity, such as insanity 
or imbecility. 

Yet some ministers arise in their pul- 
pits and flay the motion picture, associat- 
ing it with the devil. 

Let me tell you readers, what is more 
injurious to the plastic minds of the child— 
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yellow journalism, wherein horrible mur- 
ders with all their revolting details are re- 
lated, abductions and robberies, the prais- 
ing of the clever crook, whose supple fin- 
gers allow him to defy the mechanism of 
steel vaults. 

Take for an example the famous Thaw 
trial, where parts of testimony so rotten 


cheek of most any man. 

This was but an example of the thou- 
sands and thousands of other such stories 
placed before the public. 

Take your child to a picture show and if 
it has an evil effect upon his mind, then 
God help us, for there is something wrong 
with all of us. 








were published as to bring a blush to the RAYMOND L. SCHROCK. 





FISCHER WAS ENCORED. 


B. C. Fischer, of the “Flying A” company, playing a treacherous Indian lover, had 
a difficult fall to make from a high ledge into the river. Screwing his courage to the 
sticking point, Fischer made a pretty fall. His splash was followed by a loud bellow of 
rage from Camera Man Jack Gill, who announced that his camera had “bucked.” His 
bellow was a mere whisper in comparison with what issued from behind the rock when 


the struggling figure in the water heard the news. 





HERE’S ONE ON THE CAMERA MAN. 


S. Richards, publisher of the Ottawa Journal, and State Superintendent of the 
Starved Rock Reservation, telephoned one day last week to the American Film Manufac- 
turing Company’s camp that he would arrive early in the afternoon for an inspection of 
the camp with Joy Morton, multi-millionaire salt magnate, and Governor Charles S. 
Deneen, of Illinois. However, the Governor failed to show up. Camera Man Jack Gill 
trained the camera on Richards, thinking him the Governor, and ground out some 125 
feet of film in a state of high excitement until some knowing one exclaimed, “Wake up, 


Jack, for the love of Mike! 


That ain’t the Governor!” 
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MABEL TRUNNELLE (Majestic), leading woman of the Majestic company, is too 
well known and too well loved by thousands of picture fans in all sections of the United 
States to make comment on either her ability or her activities with several picture com- 
panies necessary. A favorite for years past, Miss Trunnelle is daily winning new friends 
and increasing the present popularity of Majestic films. 











WILLIAM GARWOOD (Thanhouser), leading man of former years, is once more 
in harness and glad to be there. Those who remember those old Thanhouser films 
“Checkmate,” “Baseball in Bloomers,” “Pasha’s Daughter” or “Cally’s Comet” will recall 
at once the rollicking humor of the leading man and when they see “Billy” Garwood again 
in the pictures they can well rejoice, for he is even more a favorite today than he was in 
former years. 


KATHLEEN AAMOLD (Republic), pretty and petite, adds much to the charm and 
pulling power of “Rep” pictures. She has already won hosts of admirers and her em- 
ployers expect her to make thousands of new ones in future releases in which she plays 
important roles. Take a good look at her photograph in the pictorial section in the front 
of this number so you'll surely know her in the next “Rep” picture you witness. 


JEAN DARNELL (Thanhouser) is another screen favorite whose wonderful work 
in the pictures has served to add much pleasure to any evening’s entertainment where 
Thanhouser films were featured. Miss Darnell’s work seems to be constantly improving 
and one often wonders if there is any role beyond her ability to enact. 


HERBERT PRIOR (Majestic), if paid on a basis of the number of laughs he has 
produced, would have Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller looking like beggars, for 
Prior’s comedy is simply irresistible and many a sober and sedate audience has entirely 
lost its dignity and given itself wholly up to laughter over the comedy of the Majestic’s 
leading man. Don’t imagine however that Prior can act comedy roles alone, for he is 
capable of the most serious work when occasion demands, but if you want a real laugh 
see him in one of those screamingly funny Majestic comedies. 


JEAN HATHAWAY (Bison-101), character woman of the Bison forces, has played 
many important roles with this company and also with the American (Western) with 
which she previously worked. In “Custer’s Last Fight,” storyized in this number of the 
magazine, she enacts the role of “Mrs. Custer.” 


OWEN MOORE (Victor), who plays opposite Florence Lawrence, in Victor films, 
is a matinee idol second to none. His experience has been wide and varied during the 
years he has played for the Biograph, Imp, Majestic and Victor companies. For several 
seasons he played opposite “Little Mary” Pickford and won thousands of friends. Those 
who thought him clever and accomplished in those days, should see him now, however, 
in recent Victor releases if they wish to see how his art has grown and developed. 


FLORENCE BARKER (Powers), late leading lady of the Biograph company, is 
now a Powers star. She has played picture roles on both sides of the Atlantic, having 
appeared with Pathe Freres London and Paris companies before joining the Biograph 
forces. She will be directed in her future work by Mr. Frank Powell, under whom she 


worked abroad, and they understand each other so perfectly that the results have proven 
a revelation in pictures. 
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ANNA LEHR (Majestic) with her grace, beauty and cleverness always causes a 
sigh of satisfaction to steal over an audience when she appears on the screen, for those 
who are really dyed-in-the-wool ‘‘fans’’ know they have a treat in store the moment Miss 
Lehr enters the screen. She plays roles of nearly every sort and wins new admirers 
every day. 


EDWIN AUGUST (Powers), who was for seven months leading man of the Edison 
Stock company, and has been for the last two years associated with the Biograph company, 
is now a Powers star. He has supported such well known stars of the legitimate stage 
as Otis Skinner, Mrs. Leslie Carter and others of equal note. He also spent two seasons 
on the road with the Brady “Way Down East” company, one season as heavy and the 
next as leading man. 


THOMAS H. INCE (Bison-101), director of all the Bison-101 two and three reel 
productions, comes from a theatrical family. He has a brother, Ralph, playing in the 
Vitagraph company, and another brother, John, playing opposite Blanche Walsh in her 
vaudeville playlet. Mr. Ince spent 17 years on the stage in various capacities before be- 
coming director of the Imp company which, with “Little Mary” Pickford and Owen 
Moore as its leads, went to Cuba for a long season. He joined the Bison-101 company 
November 15th last and has since that time produced over 30 pictures, 18 of which were 
two and three reel subjects. Every one of his Bison productions has been conceded by 
critics to be of equal strength—in other words he has not had an “off” or weak release 
in the entire lot—which is certainly a record to be proud of. 


E. HELEN CASE (Bison-101), leading woman with Director Ford’s Bison company, 
appeared with such legitimate stars as Blanche Ring, Elsie Janis, Marie Cahill and others 
before engaging in picture work. She also played vaudeville dates. With the Vitagraph 
western company she played leads till engaged by the Bison company, for whom she 
has done her best work to date. 


MISS JERRY GILL (American) leading woman of the “Flying A” Chicago com- 
pany, is an actress of no little ability and one of whom great things are expected. Very 
few films in which she has appeared have yet been released by the American company, 
but just keep your eyes open when they are shown and see if Miss Gill dosen’t jump into 
fame. 


MABEL EMERSON (American) is leading woman of the big company which the 
American maintains down at Starved Rock for the taking of historical subjects. She is 
one of the cleverest little actresses who has yet appeared upon the screen and it seems 
safe to predict that she will shortly be in the front rank of her profession if her work 
the last few weeks is any criterion. She is the wife of Producer Emerson, both she and 
her husband having previously been with the Selig forces, though in that company Mrs. 
Emerson did little of note in the pictures, her real opportunity coming with the present 
American engagement. Though particularly good in ingenue roles she can play heavy 
emotional leads with equal skill and has already proven herself extremely versatile. 


H. A. LOCKWOOD (Bison-101) leading man with Mr. Ford’s division of the Bison 
forces, was long identified with the Nestor Film company as leading man in its western 
organization. He has thousands of friends all over the country and with the Bison com- 
pany and increased opportunities for display of his skill is winning still other thousands. 
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HAT film companies’ editors are desirous of helping writers is shown by Richard 
T V. Spencer, of the “Bison” 101 Pacific Coast studio, who, when a manuscript proves 
unsuitable for his wants, makes a note on a special slip, indicating the cause of re- 
jection and in addition, and this is the generous part, he tells the author what other concern 
is the most likely to purchase the story. A number of writers have been helped by Mr. 
Spencer’s suggestions and advice and they have not neglected to show their appreciation. 


* * * * * 


Two-reel subjects dealing with various types of plays, drama, melodrama—war, sea, 
folklore, western and others—are rapidly coming to the front. Even a year ago, two 
and three-reel releases were few, but now there is scarcely a producer that is not turn- 
ing out an occasional picture requiring several reels to depict. There is good money 
in this line of picture play work for the writer who can turn out acceptable material in 
plot and action. 


* * * * 


We appreciate the many letters of thanks received from writers who have been bene- 
fited by these columns and invite suggestions from all. We are glad to respond to 
inquiries for advice either by mail or through these columns, and shall endeavor to ful- 


” 


fill the duty set for this department, so “come on in,” as Brother Sargent, of the Moving 


Picture World, says. You're welcome. 


* * * *K * 


One of the greatest mistakes made by picture plot writers is that of sending out a 
manuscript as soon as finished to the first film company whose name and address comes 
first to the writer’s mind, regardless of whether the play is adaptable to the requirements 
of that particular producer. So much time and postage can be saved by submitting a 
story to the concern which can produce just that kind of a play, that writers should al- 
ways consider the play and producer together. Another mistake of which many writers 
are ignorant is that of creating situations in a play that would cost more to stage than 
would warrant the producer in doing, the comparison between the play and the value of 
the plot being significant. 


* * * * * 


Why will would-be photoplay writers ignore the frank, reliable advice of experi- 
enced men like Wright and Sargent and follow that of the “schools?” asks an author 
from the South. The only reason we see is that Wright and Sargent, busy as bees, give 
the information and advice in terms applicable to the question, honestly and condensed, 
while the man with a course to sell dwells long on the argument and follows it up with 
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inducements in the way of a gradual reduction in the price of the instruction until the 
correspondent “bites.” And they wonder why their plots don’t sell. Neither Wright 


nor Sargent learned from courses; they were taught in the school of experience and, 
therefore, know. 
sa 6 a @ 


Indian and western stories are still in demand by some film producers, but there 
seems to be such a sameness in the plots, background, characters and in the productions 
as a whole, that several photoplay authors have asked us if there was a chance to sell 
such plots. On inquiry we learn that a majority of these western and Indian plots are 
the creation of the “men on the scene, who are connected with the companies.” The 
editors advise us, however, that any new and unique idea dealing with this sort of pic- 
tures will be received with pleasure. So, writers, study the wants of those concerns re- 
leasing and desiring this class of films, and not only submit your Indian plots to them, 
but see that you have something “different and new.” 


* * * *K * 


A good, clean, grasping love story, told in a new way, full of action and situations 
differing from the old worn-out John-is-forgiven-and-wins-the-girl sort of manner will 
sell. Did you ever consider how different Robert W. Chambers and David Graham 
Phillips’ stories, their love tales, are from those of other authors? That is just what 
is wanted in moving-picture love stories—something different. Some writers can turn 
out a better drama than a comedy and vice versa; and that which comes the easier and 
the better should be the one to which the author should give his attention. The plot 
from the mind and hand of a writer whose talent leans more toward a love situation 


than a comedy condition will, of course, sell quicker because his individuality and action 
is there. 


* * * *K * 


The author should see his plot better than the editor, but if the idea is one of vital 
heart interest the editor will grasp it with a sympathetic touch and in all probability 
mould it into a really better play than when received. Human interest, almost synony- 
mous with heart interest, is important. The humanizing touch brings with it a picture 
of sincerity, and even while the play may not abound in the cleverest of situations, re- 
ferring now to the work of beginners, the scenario editor pouring over the “copy,” will 
readily realize the worth of the plot, inasmuch as its appealing touch to the theater pa- 
trons is what is necessary to make it acceptable to them; to meet their approval. Per- 
haps the older writers have the advantage in this respect, for they have learned by ex- 
perience the great value of heart and human interest and know just where to “play” it. 
The portrayal of impulse and the placing of proper symbolism, coupled with the grasp- 
ing interest of the plot, add much to its worth. 


* * *K * * 


A young woman photoplay writer of Indiana sends us three manuscripts asking for 
advice as to whether she should pay a “photoplay broker” five dollars each for “rework- 
ing” them and five dollars extra for “other things.” Only one of the stories has merit; 
only one would pass the editor and ever reach the director. It is taken that the “broker” 
either has no knowledge of the photoplay requirements, or is taking advantage of the 
author’s credulity. The one photoplay needs the proper technique applied to “put it 
over,” while the others, with all the technique one could furnish, would never prove 
acceptable for the reason of their weak plots and utter worthlessness with regards to 
plausibility; both are drawn along a series of incidents rather than with any definite 
and logical ending in view. The same author was “taught by the ‘school’ to prepare 
stories along the lines desired by the leading producers.” But the “school” has the queer- 
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est form of technique and manner of arranging scenes and “instructions” we have ever 
seen. The “school” and the “broker” need a medal for audacity and bravery. 


* * * * * 


The fact that Richard Harding Davis and Carolyn Wells and other fiction writers 
failed to “land” their first photoplay stories is evidence that favoritism does not play on 
the side of the well-known writers of fiction. Later, of course, both of the above authors 
“made good,” but the fact of the matter is one does not have to be a person with a 
reputation and a title to write picture plots. A Chicago writer, who has been fairly 
successful in the magazine field, asks us if it is necessary that one be “a Rex Beach 
or a Jack London” in order to sell a photoplay. Our answer is in the opening of this 
paragraph. It is for the reason that present-day fiction writers of note are getting into 
the photoplay-writing field that we urge the less prominent authors to do the same. 
There is an opportunity there; none but the editors who wrangle over hundreds of sub- 
mitted picture plots every week can tell the importance attached to it. 


*x* %*A K X* 


An unsuccessful writer bemoans the fate of his efforts, seven photoplays which he 
had written being rejected by three companies to whom they were submitted, declaring 
“they are as good as | have ever seen on the screen, and | have come to the conclusion 
that the editors and directors see no good in outside work; that only those written within 
the studio are acceptable; they refuse to accept the personality and individuality stamped 
into the plays submitted by outside writers, and thereby put a sameness into every pro- 
duction put out because the same writer and the same director create and stage them.” 
We are sorry this writer takes such a decided stand and arraigns editors and directors, 
but it is plainly evident that he does not truthfully state the case, although his charge of 
“put a sameness into every plot” sounds a trifle correct as it may occasionally apply to a 
release. If a comparison were made of the seven manuscripts submitted and the actual 
release, had they been accepted and produced, it would be found that the editor and di- 
rector had aided and strengthened the plots to a degree that the ‘‘unsuccessful writer’’ 
should have been satisfied with a minimum in payment for his work. Editors and di- 
rectors are not infallible, but a great majority of the photoplays received by them are of 
such insufficient worth that they are compelled to create and stage their own stories, 
sometimes adding, of course, a touch of sameness. So the fault is not so much with 
the studio people as with the outside authors themselves and this will only be remedied 
when the writers turn out better plays. 
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Uhis department is for the answering of questions of general interest. Informationas to matri- 
* onialalliances and other purely personal matterswill notbe answered. Questions concerning the 
marriages of players will be completely ignored. Addresses of companies will not be furnished 
in this column. A list ofall film makers will be supplied on request to all who inclose stamped 


and saasenese envelope. Give your nameand address as evidence of good faith. It will not be 
used. 





’ 


Actress, New York City—George Arliss took the part of “Disraeli” in a legitimate 


play of the same name, but he never appeared in the pictures in it. Your informant is 
mistaken. 


Clevelander, Cleveland—May Buckley, who appeared in the Colonial Stock Company 
in your city is the same May Buckley who played in several moving picture companies. 
She was with Lubin until entering stock work. 


E. H. Y., Goldsboro, N. Y.—The technique of the photoplay can be learned from the 
treatise of Sargent or Wright or by studying our photoplay instruction monthly. Ad- 
dresses of Sargent and Wright were given last month. 


Bewildered One, Washington—If you had followed the “Mother Love’’ sample 
scenario sent you by the editor you would have been nearer correct in your technique. 
Rewrite your photoplay, it is too verbose and construction is faulty. 


Sam B. B., Bloomington, Ill—Your submitted manuscript lacks both quality and 
technique. Too many “leaders” to take up the film instead of the pictures. Plot terribly 


weak. The response is frank, but you said to tell you the “truth.” 


Miss Dorothy, Parkersburg, W.-Va.—The player you mention is Miss Florence Law- 
rence; she is playing Independent, has not been with licensed for about two years, and 
she is now under contract with the Victor company. You can get her photo from this 
magazine. 


C. M. Y., Chicago—The ardent expressions of love you use in your “leaders” are 
really silly, while the remarks of other characters would never pass the censors. You 
have too much reading matter, letters, notes and breaks in your scenario. You can not 


use dialogue. Your manuscript is gotten up very poorly; it should be neater. 


Scenario Writer, Buffalo, N. Y.—We can suggest no film company that would care 
to consider the manuscript you send us, as the story lacks plot, strength and language. 
The idea you have is an old one; it has been done a number of times. 


Reporter, Detroit—yYour story is all right; it is built well and should bring you $15 
from the producer. Try again, write a better and stonger play. You have the talent, the 
faculty for originating and of arranging your ideas. You will make a successful photo- 
playwright; keep at it. 
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Fair Admirer, East Liverpool, O.—Miss Isabel Lamon is one of the “Gibson Girls” 
of the Eclair company and has been with that concern for a long while. Yes, Eclair com- 
pany is an Independent. 


Jolly John, Portland, Ore——The fact that several “fat men” are in the “movies” may 
be an incentive for you to apply for a position, but the chances are, that as you have had 
no experience in the profession, you will not “get on.” “Fat men” may be jolly, but 
they are not all good actors. 


Exhibitor, St. Louis—We don't think the suit against Buffalo Bill and Pawnee Bill 
will affect your house. Both Mr, Cody and Mr. Lillie have appealed the suit to the 
Appellate division of the New York State Supreme Court. 


Author, Boston—Better put your facetious car story telling how women and baseball 
fans act in a crowded street car into a newspaper “shaving” and save the photoplay 
editor’s feelings, for the requirements you mention are as apt to be furnished as the com- 
pany is to send to Africa for specially marked boaconstrictors. 


Photoplaywright, Reno, Nev.—The Fox Motion Picture Company is no more. Cham- 
pion address is 145 West 45th street, New York City; Solax, Congress avenue, Flushing, 
N. Y. Yes, Comet Company is releasing. Write the editor. 


C. M. k., Toledo, O.—If you will send self-addressed stamped envelope we will send 
you complete list of Independent tilm companies and their addresses. Will advise where 


to send your manuscript if you tell us the subject matter. 


Florence M., Covington, Ky—We understand Marion Leonard has left the Rex Com- 
pany, but do not know anything about the other actress you mention. You can find 
Gertrude Shipman at the Champion studio when you go to New York and ask your ques- 
tion personally. 


Passe, Watertown, N. Y.—The price for an acceptable photoplay varies with the 
quality. Average price runs from $10 to $30. Some sell for considerably more. Try for 
the best price, always. Quality counts. 


R. F. F., Chicago—Besides the Photoplay Magazine, World and News, The Dra- 
matic Mirror, Billboard, The Editor, Motion Picture Story Magazine, New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, The Scenario Writer, The Dramatist and the Kinematograph Weekly, of 
London, treat on moving pictures and scenarios. 


Professional, Kansas City, Kas.—The trouble is that your story is better fitted for 
magazine reading than for a photoplay. It would be too difficult to produce and depict. 
It is logical as far as the plot is concerned, but from a financial standpoint is worth more 
to you in fiction form. 


Mrs. F. H., St. Louis—-A synopsis of from 200 to 300 words should precede your 
scenes. Say: “Scene I—Exterior, day, rear Brown home—Joe enters, drops packages, 
showing fright at sight of officer—Explanation follows—Joe and officer exit.’”’ Then fol- 
lows your other scenes telling the story. There are many causes for manuscript rejec- 
tion. Try again. 
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Schoolgirl, East St. Louis, Ill—No speech is used in photoplay writing. See answer 
to Mrs. F. H. above for other questions. 


Lora S., Ft. Wayne, Ind.—No, we have no printed circulars telling how to write 
photoplays. You are correct, the plays are submitted in condensed forms; no dialogue, 


no crime. The film stories are written from the matter furnished by the producers. 


Greenhorn, St. Paul—The “broker” who charges you five dollars in advance for sell- 
ing your photoplays is making “easy money.’ The “school” to which you paid $20 is 
also an ‘‘easy money’’ maker. And you admit you are as bad off now as you were bcfore 
you paid for the “courses.” Your manuscripts meet with rejection as usual. The “guar- 
antee” of the “school” is about as good as a piece of blank paper; you can’t enforce it. 
Stung! Well, never mind, just keep on writing, don’t get discouraged; study our photo- 
play instruction, read the trade papers and you'll “land” one of these days. Your experi- 
ence is like hundreds of others, many of whom are now “making good.” 


Critic, Baltimore—‘Queen Elizabeth” was the first film subject of the Famous Play- 
ers’ Film Company. Daniel Frohman, the managing director, is the Frohman of theatri- 
cal note, as you rightly state. Watch for other releases to obtain the information you 
desire. 


Miss Timid, Dayton, O.—Richard V. Spencer is editor of “Bison” 101 company; 
Richard Willis is one of the Nestor editors; C. H. Hoadley is back with Powers; Teri- 
williger is -still with Reliance, and Giles R. Warren is editor of the new Victor concern. 
We don’t place the other man you mention. 


Jersey City Writer, Jersey City, N. J—We endeavor to answer one and all questions 
in these columns pertaining to the photoplay business, scenario writing, placing of play- 
ers, etc. Will give you criticisms on your work if desired, but always send stamp for 
reply. 


Miss Ethel C., San Francisco, Cal—The actor who played “Leo” in Thanhouser’s 
production of “She” was James Cruze. 


Miss Florence, Topeka, Kas.—A photo of both Pauline Bush and Jack Richardson 
of the American Film Mfg. Co.’s western stock company was published in our February, 
1912, issue. A copy of this number will be forwarded you if you will send your full 
address and ten cents in stamps or silver. 


C. F. D., Chicago, I1l—The Thanhouser Company alone can answer your query as to 
why Miss La Badie appears in more releases than Miss Snow. We believe you will see 
Miss Snow, however, in a goodly number of films. 2. No, Miss La Badie and Miss Snow 
are not sisters. They are no relation to each other. 3. Very shortly you will find a regu- 
lar interview with players department in the PHoropLAy MaAGAzINE. If a constant reader 


of our publication you will soon discover that we have installed such a department. 


. 


T. S., Dunlap Ave., Marinette, Wis—The role of James Whitmore in American’s 
“The Meddlers” was played by Warren Kerrington, leading man of the American (West- 
ern) company now located at Santa Barbara, California. 
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M. V. P., Savannah, Georgia—Edward Genung is no longer with the Thanhouser 
company. We understand he has since appeared in both Reliance and Champion pictures 
but what company he is with now we are unable to say positively. 


Curious, Chicago, Ill—A new and excellent photograph of Warren Kerrington, lead- 
ing man of the American’s Western stock company, will be published in the October 
issue of the THe PHotopLay MaGAzIne. Watch for it. 


Reader, St. Louis, Mo.—From one authority we learn that the part of the lord’s 
sister in Powers’ “Sogarth Aroon” was played by Miss Ethel Elder, while another as- 
sures us that Miss Fritzi Brunette played the part. Take your choice. 


Marion P. L., Camden, N. J.—“George” in the Eclair release “The Double Cross” 
was played by Mr. Robert Frazier, while we cannot positively say whether Wallace Reid 
was “Joe Mayfield” in Reliance’s “At Cripple Creek” or not. We have queried the Re- 
liance editor and will endeavor to answer your query next month. 


AMERICAN MOVES ITS WESTERN STUDIO. 


The American Film Manufacturing Company moved its Western studio recently 
from La Mesa to Santa Barbara, California. The new location will give the Western 
company equally good backgrounds for its pictures. The actuating reason for the move 
was the fact that nearly all good locations in and about La Mesa had been extensively 
used in “Flying A” pictures. Two horses were stolen from the American’s stables re- 
cently. Oddly enough, this event occurred the same day that two “Flying A” players 
were married. Detectives failed, however, in discovering any clew that might link the 


disappearance of the horses with the simultaneous disappearance of the two honeymoon 
couples. 


WANTS LOVE STORIES 


The Majestic company is anxious to purchase scenarios in which the scenes are laid 
on the farm—among pretty country backgrounds—and prefer them to be simple love 
stories with an element of comedy running through them. Stories dealing with the sea, 
or life near the seashore are also greatly desired. If any of you scenario writers have 
such manuscripts send them in to the Majestic company by all means. 
































CSSOLD OUTS) 


That’s what hundreds of newsdealers had to tell those who 
asked for copies of the August number of this magazine at 
the newstands within the last two weeks. 




















Don’t Be Disappointed Again! 


There’s only one way that you can positively be sure of 
getting your copy regularly each month without fail, and 
that is to subscribe for it now. Have it come to your home 
address, every month and thus not only save 20c on the next 
twelve copies, but also insure you getting a nice, clean copy, 
one that hasn’t been handled by a lot of other people before 
you get it. 








Begin Your Subscription With the September Number. 


It's so easy. Just fill out the coupon you see below and 
mail it TODAY to 


The Photoplay Magazine 


Suite 401-402, 608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Suite 401-402, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me the Photo- 





play Magazine for one year, beginning with 
issue, 1912. 
Name 
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HIS month we take pleasure in offering you eight additional pages to our magazine, 

but the price remains just the same and we mean to keep it there. Don’t imagine 

for a minute that we are going to stop with the present size for we have lots of 
other plans which will work out gradually during the next few months and we can sefely 
promise you a bigger, better magazine with each issue. 


The picture section, cover, stories and departments in the present number we feel 
sure you will agree with us are a little bit better than in any previous number, but we have 
aimed still higher, and the improvements are to continue. 


Next month we are going to start that Interview department we have mentioned pre- 
viously and we shall then expect to keep you closely informed regarding the personalities 
of the players you see on the screen. Brisk, breezy, chatty little interviews with favorites 
of screenland will appear regularly thereafter and the interviewer will endeavor to get 
each of the players to tell you a few little incidents in connection with their work that are 
bound to interest you. 


We surely “started something” when we began to publish your tributes to the players 
you admire, for since the appearance of the August number, in which the first letters ap- 
peared, we have been simply flooded with correspondence and we're going to find it simply 
impossible to publish all the little verses, the glowing praises and the words of commenda- 
tion that are being sent in. However we shall handle as many of them as space will per- 


mit, and feel sure you will bear with us if we don’t happen to publish YOUR particular 
letter in the very next issue. 


As for that popularity contest, it is simply swamping our office. Every mail brings 


thousands of votes for the leaders and thousands more for players who haven't figured as 
yet in the “highest ten,’ whose names we publish each month. The contest is drawing to a 


close, so if you want to give your favorite one more boost send in that subscription NOW, 
before it’s too late. The 20 vote coupons help some but you can’t give your favorite much 
of a boost that way, when somebody else is boosting another favorite by subscribing for 
one, two, three, or perhaps even five years themselves and also inducing their friends to 
subscribe and so casting several thousands of votes to your little twenty or forty. It’s the 
long term subscription that counts fastest. Remember that when ready to vote! 


We've pretty near reached the bottom of the page and yet we want to ask you to 
watch for an October announcement of importance regarding photographs of the players 
and how you can obtain a real one—not a copy. We've taken up the matter with several 
photographers of note and believe by next month we can tell you something that is going 
to interest you mightily. Watch for it. 
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Boost Your Favorite Picture Player 


The demand for more than a coupon, good for twenty (20) votes for any 
of the stars of the silent drama, has led us to at last adopt the subscription 
blank plan so frequently used by other publications in popularity contests and 
below we outline in full the method by which you can give your favorite a 
substantial boost in the race now being run. 


At the bottom of this page you will find two coupons. One will enable 
you to cast twenty votes for your favorite if it’s simply cut out and mailed to 
us. The other will give anywhere from three hundred to several thousand 
votes for your favorite but must be accompanied by a remittance large enough 
to cover the cost of the magazine for the length of time you wish to subscribe. 


For one six months’ subscription at............ $ .50 we give you 300 votes 
one year’ s SS ne oan cidne denen 1.00 600 
“ee . . “ee ‘ 
two years’ or two one year’s subscriptions at.. 1.75 1400 “ 
“ee . . “ ‘ 
three years’ or three one year’s subscriptions at 2.50 2000 “ 
“ce > ’ . . “ce ce 
four years’ or four one year’s subscriptions at. 3.25 2600 
‘ . . ‘ 
‘five years’ or five one year’s subscriptions at. 4.00 : 3500 * 
> > . . “ ve 
‘* ten years’ or ten one year’s subscriptions at . 8.00 7000 


If you are really anxious to have your favorite actor or actress receive a 
tribute from us at the close of the contest, get busy now among your friends 
and send in just as many subscriptions as you can secure. Remember, the 
money must accompany your order and the names of those to whom the maga- 
zine is to be sent must be written very plainly so there will be no chance for a 
mistake to occur. Clip the coupon now and fill it in just as soon as you land 
the subscriptions. Think how happy your friends wil! be to receive a year’s 
subscription to this magazine and how substantial a boost the votes will give 
your favorite actor or actress. In case of a tie vote the prizes will be duplicated. 





THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
401-402, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $__...-..for which enter my sub- 


scription for your magazine for__...... year. I desire to cast_______- votes 
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The Photoplay Magazine Popular Players’ Contest 
20 Votes This Coupon Counts as 20 Votes for 20 Votes 
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WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT IT 


W E never imagined for a moment what a perfect avalanche of letters we were go- 
ing to invite when we began this new department last month, and started to pub- 


lish your letters of tribute to the players of the various companies. 


From almost the first day the August number of THe PHotopLAy MAGAZINE was 
placed on sale the letters began to arrive and since that date have almost swamped our 


office force, for every mail brings more of them. 


But we’re glad—we have evidently filled a long felt need and given you an oppor- 
tunity of reaching the players themselves with your words of commendation for their 
acting—for of course the players do read your tributes and undoubtedly enjoy them, for 


they know they are sincere. 


Now we don’t want any of you to feel discouraged or disappointed if your particular 
letter isn’t published this month, for we found it simply impossible to publish more than 
a very small percentage of the letters we have received. We have done the best we 
could, used all the space we are allowed, and still we haven’t begun to publish all we 


should like to. 


Next month we will give you another batch of letters, poems and comments, and 
keep them coming regularly thereafter. Remember in writing to address your letters to 
“Editor Department W., PHotopLay MacGazine, Suite 401, Transportation Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


From St. Louis, Mo., comes this tribute to Mary Pickford of the Biograph com- 
pany :— 
“They all rave about Johnson and Costello, 
Sweet Alice Joyce and Miss Flo, 


But how about cute Mary Pickford, 
Who’s got St. Louis people right on the go. 


Julia R. of Zanesville, Ohio, sends in a bunch of votes for Warren Kerrigan of the 
American company who, she says, is “the real star of the'silent drama. I wish him suc- 
cess, health and happiness.” 


James Cruze of the Thanhouser players is given a boost by Norma T. E., of Chicago, 
who says of him “Here’s my votes. They're all cast for James Cruze, the player we ad- 
mire most of all.” 
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Send for Our House Organ—The Gaumont Graphic 


FILM SUPPLY CO. OF AMERICA 
133 W. 44TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


| 

| 

| LION AND 
HAND COLORED 
| PRODUCTIONS 


GAUMONT 


ARE 
COPYRIGHTED. 





THE FIRM OF | ALL OUR FILMS 


FLUSNING, NEW YORK 





Two Reels—Hand colored—Tuesday, Sept. 3rd. 1 and 3 sheet lithos. 


Che Refugee s Casket 


This superb production has been loudly 
and justifiably advertised. It was ex- 
hibited at the Chicago Convention of 
Exhibitors, August 13 to 17. Don’t fail 
to get to see it. You'll be convinced of 
its worth and value. 














Thursday, September 5: Tuesday, September 17: 

A Midnight Encounter Queen Elizabeth's Token 
Tuesday, September 10: . Tuesday, September 24: 

Love’s Serenade The Heart of a Redman 
Thursday, September 12: Thursday, September 26: 

The Plague Stricken City (hand colored) The Stolen Cub 











Two Reels—Black and White—Thursday, Sept. 19. 1-3-8 sheet lithos 


Kings In Exile 


A wonderful production of weight, substance and dignity. 
This is an impressive feature film. It deals in a royal pompous 
way with the misfortunes of a young monarch. Every inch 
compels the individual attention—not one moment lags—Re- 
member the date—September 19th, Thursday—The Title— 
Kings In Exile—A mammoth amount of advertising data is on 
hand for you if you send for it. Get busy now and nab this 
masterpiece. A Reel of splendor, gravity and unusuality. 
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M. I., of New Albany, Indiana, sends a quantity of Kerrigan votes and writes :— 


“These notes will help show how we appreciate him in his home 
town. He has the entire city at his feet. I wish him much success 
and happiness.” 
‘rom the same city as the little tribute published above comes the following :— 


“There’s a girl that I call on at least twice a week, 
Who’s as pretty as pretty can be; 

And I love her so much that her heart I'd bespeak 
If I thought that the maid cared for me. 


Her teeth are like pearls and her eyes are so fine, 
They seem of the star-shine a part; 

While each little curl of her hair seems to twine 
Round about my susceptible heart. 


Her form is as trim as a fairy’s, I swear, 
And her face has the look of a flower; 
Though I ne’er have attempted my love to declare, 
I sit and adore by the hour! 


Do you wonder what makes me so timid and shy, 
Why I won't make the girl answer “yea?” 

I will tell you. It’s utterly useless to try; 
She’s a part of a film in a play! 


Florence C., of New York City, says :— 


“Enclosed please find a bunch of votes for John Adolfi, my favorite 
picture actor.” 


James McL., of Benton, lowa, is strong for King Baggot of the Imp company and 
writes :— 


“Long life to Baggot. Have seen him hundreds of times in different roles, but each 
time | see him his work seems to get better while the girls are wilder than ever over 


his good looks. 1 defy anyone to name me a more popular favorite than handsome King 
Baggot.” 


This party's sister beat him to it, by sending in the coupons published in the maga- 
zine so he couldn't cast any votes for his favorite. Guess he'll have to subscribe and so 
beat his sister out. Here’s what he says :— 


“Dear Sir:— 

I think Blanche Sweet, the “Biograph Blonde” is the most beautiful 
actress in motion pictures. I would vote for her, only my sister used up 
all the coupons on Miss Pickford of the same company, so allow me to 
submit the following ode to Miss Sweet: 

Oh, here’s to the girl with hair like beams from the sun, 
On Heaven’s golden loom ’twas spun; 
Her eyes are like the fairy flax in the sunlight, 
Beautiful and surpassingly bright. 
And her mien may be soft and sweet, or haughty, proud like a 
queen, with the world at her feet. 
She acts with the Biograph and her name—'tis Blanche Sweet. 


V. J. C., of Indianapolis, Ind., dropped this in the mail :— 
Dear Sir :— 
“Enclosed find coupon for 20 votes for the Indiana favorite, Warren 
Kerrigan, the Hoosier who is “The One Best Bet’ with all Hoosiers 
who wish for his success and love to see him and Pauline Bush to- 
gether. Count this letter an extra vote for Warren Kerrigan and accept 


the hearty congratulations of one of the many readers of your excellent 
Photoplay Magazine.” 





“Margaret Snow of the Thanhouser company is the queen of them all, writes Ethel 
J., of Nashvile, Tenn. “My only objection is that the picture theatre I attend runs Than- 
houser’s only once a week. I'd like to see a Thanhouser every night if only sweet and 
winsome Margaret Snow were in the pictures all the time.” 
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Developing and printing; We take Mov- 
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Bessie O., of New Rochelle, N. Y., admires Harry Benham of the Thanhouser com- 
pany and sends in several hundred votes for him, writing “He’s a favorite of favorites. 


It will surprise me if he doesn’t win out in your popularity contest yet.” 


Miss E, Lee C., of Toledo, Ohio, says :— 


Dear Sir :— 

“I desire to tender the following tribute to Warren J, Kerrigan, 
American Film Co., of whose clever work and charming personality too 
much cannot be said. I am a constant reader of the “‘Photoplay Maga- 


zine.” 
“I revere the dead heroes who have gone to their rest, 


I admire the living ones put to the test. 
But of those pictured I like the best, 
Warren J. Kerrigan in plays of the west.” 


From Chicago, the city where the PHotopLay MaGazine is published, came the lines 
below, written by E. P.: ; 


Where there is youth there are maidens fair, 
Where there are maidens, love will be there, 
Where there is love you’ll find an ideal. 
That ideal the photoplays have made real 





—Warren Kerrigan! 


Katherine G., of St. Louis, had a hard time to decide which of many players she 
really preferred, but finally the choice fell upon King Baggot. She says: 


Gentlemen—It is with pleasure that I herewith hand you twenty votes 
for my favorite player. He is King Baggot, indeed “King” of motion picture 
actors. I think that Mr. Baggot is without doubt the greatest of all actors. 
His personality especially strong, his acting extremely natural and his ability 
to portray totally different parts to my mind places him first. Although I 
admire Mr. Baggot very much, I also have other favorites, and wish I could 
vote for them, too, but when it comes to a show down, Baggot first and last 
for me. The other favorites of mine are bewitching Flo LaBadie, of Than- 
houser Co.; capable Mary Fuller, of Edison; handsome Harry Benham, of 
Thanhouser, and “all right” James Cooley, of Reliance. Others who I have 
a weakness for are Florence Lawrence, Lois Weber, Robert Conness, Mary 
Pickford, Earle Williams, Jack Richardson and Bessie Learn. 


Verses signed merely “A friend” read as follows: 


There’s the sound of a soft, dreamy waltz on the air, 
The expectant hush of the crowds waiting. there, 
The lowering of lights, a queer little whim. 

Then a face on the curtain that sets pulses astir. 
There’s a strange fascination in that manly face, 
With charms undisputed he holds a big place 

In my heart, my dream hero of photoplay, 

Kerrigan of the “Flying A.” 


E. G. M. of St. Louis, Mo., thinks King Baggot the best ever. If you don’t 
believe it read what she says:— 


Please accept the enclosed votes in favor of King Baggot of the Imp 
Company. Mr. Baggot is right where he belongs, in first place, and I 
trust that he will maintain his high place. I consider Mr. Baggot the 
greatest of all motion picture stars. He can play any kind of a part; 
light farce comedy roles to tragic roles. His personality is undeniably 
strong and his love scenes are always wholesome and refined. He is the 
best lover in pictures. All the above attributes combined with his hand- 
some presence undoubtedly place him foremost among the leading men— 
I really think that if a popular vote were taken as to the most popular 
leading man he would win and I trust that he will win in your contest 
which in itself is a pretty fair criterion. 
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HERE’S HOW THEY STAND 








UST before this issue of the magazine went to press we asked the Popular 


Players Contest Editor to give us 
players stood at that time is listed below: 


Warren Kerrigan (American) _-_-_-_- First 
King Baggot (Imp) ------__----- Second 
James Cruze (Thanhouser) _.-----. Third 
Marie Eline (Thanhouser) . --__---- Fourth 
Isabel Lamon (Eclair) ....-_____- Fifth 


. Baggot and Kerrigan are having a neck to neck race for the finish, but we 
are not making any bets that either of them wins, for this contest is far from 
Some of you wise ones are apparently holding back your votes till 
the last minute and then shipping them in in bundles. 
alone brought in over 40,000 votes for little Marie Eline of the Thanhouser 
Last month when the votes were counted this little lady stood 
Look at her now. 
It’s too uncertain. 


Come on with your votes and remember a year’s subscription counts 


decided yet. 


Company. 
twenty-second on the list. 
making any bets at all. 


600 votes. 


Florence Labadie (Thanhouser) --- Sixth 





his totals, and the order in which the 


Dixie Compton (Champion) ------ Seventh 
Pauline Bush (American) | _---- Eighth 
Margaret Snow (Thanhouser) __--_- Ninth 
Margaret Pickford (Biograph)----- Tenth 


For instance, one day 


She’s fourth. No, we aren’t 





Vote Now Vote Early 


Vote Often 


Mail your ballots to Editor, Popular Players Contest 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 401, 608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Get Your Friends to Vote 




















Do You Sell Photoplays? 


If you write them and don't sell them 
your trouble lies with the PLOT. 
Nine out of ten photoplaywrites fail 
because they don’t understand 
PLOT building. In fact, a good 
PLOT is a scenario three-quarters 
sold! There isn't much else to the 
photoplay except the PLOT. 





“The Plot of the Story” 


By Henry Albert Phillips 
Author, Editor and Photoplay Expert 


Price by Mail $1.06 











“The entire technique and mechanics of the 
PLOT made as easyas ABC,” says HOMER 
CROY, editor of THE MAGAZINE MAKER 


160 Pages of Practical Knowledge 
Bound in Cloth 


STANHOPE & DODGE, Publishers 
Dept. P Larchmont New York 








SCENARIO WRITERS 


Are You Selling Your Scripts or 
Are They Coming Back to You ? 


Our Book of Instruction, Sample Actual Scenario, 
List of Buyers and FREE Criticism of Your Work 
Makes a Most Practical Course. All for $1, No 
need to pay more. Hundreds of Satisfied students. 
We guarantee Personal and Honest Criticism. 


PHOTO-PLAY SYNDICATE, Box 20, Cleveland, O. 








HAVE YOU MOTION PICTURE IDEAS? 


Big money earned by capable writers. 
Our course teaches you the complete TECH- 
NIQUE. 


Very Reasonable Price 
Write at once for booklet. 


School of Motion Picture Drama 
Room 41, 106 N. La Salle Street Dept. FF CHICAGO, ILL. 





Let me typewrite your scenario, three copies, 
90 cents, best stationery. 


M. J. NEWMAN 1896 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO 
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From Winnipeg, Canada, from J. A. M., comes this tribute to James Cruze of 


the Thanhouser company :— 


Please enter the enclosed votes for Mr. James Cruze, of the Than- 
houser Company. I admire his acting very much, and he is my favorite 
player. I do not think that there is any handsomer moving-picture 
actor than Mr, Cruze, and | think his portrayal of John Neil in “Jess” 
Wis marvelous. Wishing him luck and hoping he will win in the com- 
petition, he will always remain my favorite actor. 


One who personally knows pretty [Isabel Lamon of the Eclair company has this 


to say of her favorite:— 


This young lady has won the admiration of the theater going 
public since a child of 8 years of age, receiving the highest commendation 
from all the metropolitan papers, and most frequent and flattering press 
notices in all those papers in cities where she appeared. Her natural 
ability has been recognized by some of the foremost actors and actresses 
in the country. She has appeared in Chicago with Virginia Harnard, 
and in New York at the New Theatre with Southern and Marlowe. Now, 
recognizing the progress of moving pictures, she has joined the regular 
company of the Eelair Film Company. 


Another Eclair favorite is Miss Mathilde Baring, who has friends in picture au- 
diences wherever Eclair films are shown. One of her admirers sends in 600 votes 
and this short letter:— 

“Why can't other picture actresses follow the lead of Miss Baring and make 
themselves fairly live in the parts they are enacting. I have seen Miss Baring in 
many different sorts of roles and in each one her work was as lifelike as nature 
itself. She seems to fairly be the character she is playing. This to my mind is 


real art. Would that picture patrons could see her more frequently on the screen.” 
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> Woman’s 
| Bust 


I Will Tell Any 
Woman Absolutely 
Free of Charge How 
To Do It Positively 
And Safely. 


Many women believe 
_ that the bust cannot be 

developed or brought 
* back to its former vig- 
~~ orous condition. Thou- 
sands of women have 
vainly used massage, 
electricity, pump in- 
struments, ointments, 
general tonics, consti- 
tutional treatments, exercises and other methods with- 
out results. 


Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 


I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard 
to bust development, the reason for failure and the way 
to success. The Mdme. Du Barrie Positive French 
Method is different from anything else ever brought 
before American women. By this method, any lady— 
young, middle aged or elderly—may develop her bust 
from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, and see definite results in 
3 to 5 days, no matter what the cause of the lack of de- 
velopment. It is based on scientific facts absolutely 

This method has been used in Europe with astoundi + 
success, and has been accepted as the most positive method 
known. To any woman who will send a 2c stamp to pay post- 
age, I will send complete illustrated booklet of information, 
sealedin plain envelope. Address 














I Will Develop Any 





Madame Hunt 
Millinery School 


1201 MASONIC TEMPLE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DEPT. A 


The oldest School in the city endorsed 
by the leading wholesale, retail and 
manufacturers of millinery. 


Write Today for 
Particulars 
Milliners are in demand. This is a pro- 


fession that makes you independent. We 
secure positions for our graduates. 








SCHOLARS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
TIME, AS WE GIVE TO EACH 
AND EVERY PUPIL INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTIONS. WRITE TODAY 











Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 3452 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 











Chicago hurry—Chicago worry— 
and Chicago changeable, 
damp weather causes 


nervous disorders, rheumatism, etc. 
TAKE TIME TO-DAY TO TAKE A 


KERCHER Bath and Treatment 


The day will mean more to you 
The day's work will seem less and you 
can save that trip to the springs 


Ladies Department with expert Lady attendants. 
HOURS: 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. Daily, except Sunday. 


Come any hour 


THE KERCHER BATH Co. 


CONGRESS AND WABASH AVE. 























FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS 


f REEE eA ..Rebuilt.. 
sf a | Cash - $50.00 
Time - $55.00 
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Absolutely rebuilt from the groundup. Are 
omer with all the labor saving devices 
which have made the Fox Visible Type- 
writer the world’s standard backspacer. 
Two color ribbon device, tabular, auto- 
matic ribbon reverse, automatic line lock, 
ball bearing carriage, speed escapement, 
stencil cutter, card attachment and a very 
light action, which is an exclusive Fox fea- 
ture. Guarantee same as if you pay full 
list price. Six days’ free trial. Will take 
old machine in trade. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. M., 415 So. Dearborn St. 


HARRISON 7155 CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 26 cts. per line smallest space sold 8 lines. 


No limit to number of lines used. 





HELP WANTED 





More men wanted as Signal Engineers $8 to 
$12 a day. Rapid advancement. We teach 
you in a short time at small expense to be- 
come expert signal eugineers. Write at once 
for full particulars. Department of Signal- 
Desk 200, 490 Cass St., Chicago, Il. 


Big Money Writing Songs. Hundreds of 
dollars have been made by writers of success- 
ful words or music. Past experience unnec- 
essary. Send us your song poems, with or 
without music, or write for free particulars. 
Acceptance guaranteed if available. Wash- 
ington only place to secure copyright. 

H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Washington, D. C. 


ing, 








Men and Women Wanted for Government 
positions. $80.00 month. Short hours. An- 
nual vacations. Thousands of appointments 
coming. Write for free list of positions open. 
Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


Young Men — High 
Whole or Spare Time. 
Big Duplicate Orders. Constant Demand. 
Something different. Territory going fast. 
Send stamp for particulars. Lock Box 276, 
Camden, New York. 





Grade Proposition, 
2.75 to $6.50 per day. 








AGENTS WANTED 





Agents—Get 6 pairs guaranteed hose free. 
Write for unparalelled special offer. Big 
money selling Triplewear Hosiery. Beautiful 
line, guaranteed 6 mos. First application 
secures agency. Triplewear Mills, Dept. E, 
13th & Sanson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Big Profits—Easy Work, stamping names 
and addresses on key-checks, umbrella plates, 
watch fobs, ete. Big demand. We sell blank 
stock and stamping outfits. Send 10c. now 
for sample with your name on it and full 
particulars. Hart Mfg. Co., 303-B Degraw 
St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Agents—$50 weekly; we manufacture the 
best needle case made; a wonderful seller; 
200%, to 500%, profit; talking unnecessary ; 
our “Trust Scheme” Envelopes do the work; 
general agents can make $100 weekly; par- 
ticulars free or send 10c. for a 25c. sample 
containing 115 needles. Paty Needle Co., 211 
Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 


Large Profits. Manufacture “Barley Crisps,” 
new confection costs cent to make. Sells like 
hot cakes for 5c. Everybody buys. Machine 
and instructions, prepaid, $7.50. Send 10c. 
for sample. Barley Crisp Co., 1018 Howard 
St.. San Francisco. 























COLLECTIONS 
We can collect your accounts, On _ the 
“collect or no pay’ basis, too. Back 


of our methods are 17 years of successful ex- 
perience in collecting. Write for interesting 


data illustrating our statements by actual 
proof. It’s free. THE CREDITORS’ NA- 
TIONAL CLEARING HOUSE, 49 Federal 


Street, Boston, Mass. 





G. R. Collection System — G. R. means 
“Gets Results,’ collects bad accounts. The 
Plan justifies the name. Complete system 
sent for 50 cents. BEN FELDMAN, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 











PRINTING 
Superior Printing—Low Prices—City Ad- 
vantages; country economics; demonstrated 


samples. Eskew Job Print, Portsmouth. Ohio 








TYPEWRITERS 
Typewriters — Every kind manufactured, 
$12.00 up, shipped on approval. Fletcher 


Typewriter Company, 206 N. 7th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 














INSTRUCTION 


Telegraphy taught in the shortest possible 
time. The Omnigraph automatic teacher sends 
telegraph message at any speed as an expert 
operator would, 5 styles, $2 up. Circular free. 
Omnigraph Mfg. Co., 39 Cortlandt, St., N. Y. 


Learn to write stories and articles. Great 
demand if well written. We teach you thor- 
oughly by mail. We also assist you in mar- 
keting your MSS. Write for catalog, 51 Emer- 
son School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Uncle Sam is a liberal employer. 
for a government position. 
by mail for any Civil Service Examination. 
Write today for free Booklet 34. Capital 
Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


Without Knowing Shorthand Write 100 
words a minute. My Abbreviated Longhand 
simpler than the simplest shorthand, tried 
and approved by thousands. Your Money 
back if not delighted. Sample Lesson 20c. 
Full particulars free. B. Weaver, Court 
Reporter, Buffalo, N. Y. : 


Government Post Office Examinations every- 
where soon. Get prepared by former U. 
Civil Service Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 
R, Rochester, N. Y. 











Qualify 
We prepare you 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Learn to Collect Money. By a sure, simple 
system. Income $1,000 to $5,000 a _ year. 
Quick results. No capital required. Instruct- 
ive book, “Skillful Collecting,” free. National 
os eae Ass’n., 45 Park Place, Newark, 
dhio. 


I Will Start You earning $4 daily at home 
in spare time, silvering mirrors; no capital; 
anyone can do the work. Send for free in- 
structive booklet giving plans of operation. 
G. F. Redmond, Boston, Mass. 














PATENTS 


Ideas wanted, Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. ‘Three 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent 
free. Personal Services. I get patent or no 
fee. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 4 Owen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. . 


The Patentome tells all about patents and 








how to get them and how to make money 
from them. Free on request. Established 
1865. Anderson & Son. Patent Solicitors, 732 


G Street, Washington, D. C. 


Patent what you invent. It may be valuable. 
Write me. No attorney’s fee until patent is 
allowed. Estab. 1882. “Inventor’s Guide” 
free. Franklin H. Hough, 525 Loan & Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that pay $427,530 made by clients. 
2 Books—‘*What & How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents” & 112-page Guide free! 
Send sketch or model for report. E. E. Vroo- 
man, Pat. Atty., 818 F St., Washington, D. C. 


“Patents and Patent Possibilities,” a 72- 
page treatise sent free upon request; full of 
valuable and interesting information; tells 
what to invent and where to sell it. Write 
today. H. S. Hill, 926 MecLachlen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


To Manufacturers of Reliable Mail Order 
Goods — Wanted — Several reliable articles 
that can be sold through the mail by agents 
or direct to the consumer. Illinois Valley 
Creamery Co., Streator, Il. 


Start Manufacturing Medical-Toilet Prep- 
arations—Wonderful profits, small capital, 
spare time; sell by mail; information gratis. 
Frank MecNew, Owensboro, Ky. 


Small Water Powers Cheap—We have thrée 
old lumbermen’s dams with considerable fall 
on good sized streams near railroads and 
growing towns, for sale cheap. Map, and full 
particulars upon request to owner, Baker 
Land & Title Company, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
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COINS, STAMPS AND POST CARDS 





Would you exchange 
other cities, towns, or 
splendid club; exchange 
membership ten cents. 

The Halcyon League, 


with 
Then 
widely 


post cards 
countries ? 
list 


people in 
try our 
circulated ; 


Box 133, Erie, Pa. 





$7.75 paid for rare date 1853 Quarters. $20 for 
a $e. Keep all money dated before 1884, and 
send 10c. at once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. Clark & 
Co., Coin Dealers, Dept. 440, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Are You With Us? 
all over 


Calif. 


If not, why not? Members 
the world. One dozen beautiful flower and 
view post-cards free to each member. Men- 
bership 10 cts. Golden West Post Card Club, Box 
1828, _Los Angeles, Cal. 


$3.00 Paid for the rare cent of 1856, $25.00 for 
the rare silver dollar of 1858. Keep money dated 
before 1890 and send 10 cents for new coin value 
book. A. H. Kraus, 641 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





Free! 100 Foreign Stamps, send 4c¢ 
tien Gitt C. 317. dust eet “A. B. C.* 
Catalogue of World’s Stamps for 1912, 
S. fully illus.) 70c, post. free. Bright 
Strand, London, Eng. 


postage, men- 
Illus. priced 
863 pp. (U. 
& Son, 164, 





A Trip Around the World. 
of the earth’s natural 


Beautiful scenic views 
wonders and typical home 
life in foreign countries. Twelve beautifully colored 
ecards, each fully described. 25¢. Bornstein Art Post 
Cards, 3858 3rd Ave., N. Y. City. 


pT ARD COLLECTORS ;{_ JOIN THE “BIG2’ 

Send l5c to either club and become a member a 
both, Globe Ex,, 5828 Prairie Ave,, or Everybody's Ex, 
5118 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 











BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


PLAYWRITING FOR MOTION PICTURES. GIVES 
the essential details. What and what not to write 
Completed and practical scenarios. Replete with in 
valuable information. _ 25 cents (U. S. coin). Dean 
Publishing Co., 34 E. 8rd Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















G. GARE SCHWARTZ 


CINE EXPERT 


MOVING PICTURES IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
3613 Srp AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








EVERYBODY IS DOING 
WHAT 
Coming To Us To Have A Motion Picture Made For 
TEN CENTS A FOOT 
All Work Guaranteed. — 
SPECIAL EVENT FILM CO. 


iT 











Only Experts Employed. 
248 W. 35th St. NEW YORK CITY 


DRAMATIC MIRROR 


145 West 45th Street, New York City 





contains a special section devoted to Photoplay 
Drama, Reviews, Illustrations, News and Comments. 


Sample copies free on request. 





Majestic Motion Picture Co. 


540 W. 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


Producers 
of 
High 


Comedies 


SOLD THROUGH 


FILM SUPPLY CO. OF AMERICA 








MACHINES SUPPLIES REPAIRS 


Modern Shop and best Picture Machine Repair 
men in the country. We guarantee you Prompt 
service and complete Satisfaction. 


We sell everything for the Picture Show. 
Second hand Machines bought and sold. 
CHICAGO MOVING PICTURE SUPPLY COMPANY 
107 N. DEARBORN ST. - . CHICAGO, ILL. 





Do You Want To Make Moving Pictures? 


We Sell Moving Fides Cameras, Printers and Perforators, new and 
seco’ ind. ‘| On hand one Wenc era, me KY $200.00 
. “ 1 Warwick, complete, $300.00 S. H. 3 Schneider 

a with motor, complete, $250.00 each. : 4 Schneider 
Printer, complete with Motor Mirror Vita, $200. 00. ‘| Educational 


films made, advertising films takento order. ‘| We Rent Camera 
and Camera man. 
SPECIAL EVENT FILM MFG. (0. Ine. 
248 West 35th Street. N. VY. City 


Make $20 DAILY 


With our Diamond Post 
Card Gun; takes pictures 
WITHOUT NEGATIVES—Pos- 
tals, Buttons, all sizes, in ONE 
MINUTE. Anybody can operate. 
500 per cent Profit. Circulars 
Mailed Free. 

INTERNATIONAL METAL & 
FERRO CO., Dept. 249, Chicago, Ill. 


c—STOCK BRASS SLIDES 


1. Good Night. 2. New Pictures Every Day. 
4. This Concludes the Perf 












3. Matinee To-morrow. 


‘ormance. “— Do Not Smoke. 6. Good 
Afternoon. 7. New Program To-morrow. 8. Hats Off, Please. «:9. 
Intermission. 10. One Minute Please. 11. All Out. 12. Welcome. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
Price Each, CASH WITH ORDER, 25c. 
quantity price. 
BEHREND M. P. SUPPLY HOUSE 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


VENTRILOQUISN © : 


ALMOST ANYONE CAN LEARN IT AT HOME 


This is no special gift as you have supposed, 
but an art. I have taught thousands in all 
parts of the world. Cost small. Send to-day 
2-cent stamp for particulars and proofs. 


0. A. SMITH, Room W169—823 Bigelow St., PEORIA, ILL. 


Exchanges: Write for 
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The M. OvINg Picture News 
a” “> 


EDITED BY ALFRED V. SAUNDERS 


(20 YEARS EXPERT IN CINEMATOGRAPHY) 





Uhe Paper for the Exhibitor. The truth 
told each week without fear or favor. 

A Page of advice to Scenario Writers— 

every week. 4 A Popular Story each 

week on some prominent film. QQ A 


Page for Moving Picture Operators. 








$2.00 : : Per Year 


SAMPLE COPY FIVE CENTS 








Cinematograph P ublishing Co. 


30 West 13th Street 
New York 
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ROBIN HOOD 


THREE REELS 


If You Are An Exhibitor Tf You Are A Reader 


BOOK IT SEE IT 


A Perfect Photoplay In Every Respect 
Provided by 


Erlair Film Company 


225 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


























THE STORY OF 


“STARVED ROCK 


| IN TWO REELS 
| A Magnificent, Spectacular Motion-Picture Subject Dealing with History of Illinois’ Most Famous Spot 


The landing of Father Marquette with that intrepid soul, Joliet. 


o~ The subsequent arrival, about ten years later, of that Greatest of Middle-West 
Explorers, La Salle, bringing Tonty with him. 


A delightful love tale of Barbe Cavalier, niece of La Salle, and his lieutenant, Tonty, 
weaves its interesting situations throughout the picture. 








A Moving Picture Subject You Will Enjoy 
One You Will Want Your Children to See for the Sake of Its Historic Value 








PREPARATION Od. Hickery at New Orleans” 
An Andrew Jackson Story, in Two Reels 


MADE AT THE CAMP OF THE AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., AT STARVED 
ROCK, ILLINOIS. BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


ASK YOUR THEATRE PROPRIETOR TO SHOW YOU THESE PICTURES 


| AMERICAN FILM MANUFACTURING ¢ mae 
SAS == 5th Floor, Ashland Block - Chicago - 























J. H. SPELLMIRE, Pres. CHAS. OLSON, Sec. A. F. BECK, Gen. Moar. 
Central Film Service Company 


MOVING PICTURE SUPPLIES 
New Address: 113-115 West Georgia Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


EVERYTHING USED IN THE MovinG Picture BusiIngss 


Indiana and Kentucky Renters for 101 Bison Films 


Write for Prices 











Ask About Our Special Feature Circuit Proposition 
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